














Art on the Square—by Tuomas Hart BENTON 


PICTORIAL .. New York As Artists See It 


WAYNE COY ..-. - Look Out for Television 


SYMPOSIUM . « « e « You're the Newspaperman 











BOUND VOLUME for 1948 


in beautiful 


BUCKRAM 
COVER 


"4 





Would you like this attractive Bound Volume of THE ROTARIAN 
for your library? For Rotarians, Rotary Clubs, libraries and 
schools this volume will serve as a practical and ready reference 
for the wide variety of material presented in the twelve 1948 issues 
of THE ROTARIAN. 

Its detailed index to authors and articles, photos, and timely 
subjects is ideally arranged to aid program planners, speakers and 
authors. 

Beautifully bound in a deep-blue Buckram cover and embossed 
in gold, it will make an attractive addition to your library table or 
shelf. Available about April Ist. 

The price now—$4.50 delivered in U.S.A.; $5.00 in other countries. 


Send your order today to 


THE Rotarian 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, U. S. A. i] 
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LETTERS FROM 
READERS OF THE ROTARIAN 
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Approves Movie Column 
ARTHUR L. Beck, 
Insurance Underwriter 
Eagertsville Vew York 
The movie column, Looking at 
Vovies. by Jane Lockhart page 38 
of this issue], is a fine feature. I hope 
It’s a great help 
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All with one typing... 
from one Master...in one run 


e Think of it! All the information, 
instructions and records necessary for 
an entire transaction... with but one 
typing. That’s what you can do when 
you own a Davidson Series 210 
Duplicator. 

No printed forms needed. The form 
is pre-printed on the Master. Just fill in 
the variable matter using a standard 
typewriter... put the Master on your 
Davidson 210...and feed the various 
sizes of blank paper. Use manifold, 
bond, card stock and envelopes inter- 


Davidso 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies 
are located in principal cities of U. S., 
Canada, Mexico, and abroad. 


DUPLICATORS e OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES e 


Kee 


changeably without changing pressure 
adjustments. 

Every copy is an exact duplicate of 
all or any part of the original in clear, 
sharp black ink. No fuzzy, indistinct 
characters ...no weak copies...no 
broken lines. 

Want to see how this modern method 
can improve your operations and effect 
substantial savings? Write or wire... 
today. No obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1024-60 West Adams Street e Chicago 7, Illinois 


210 


plicator 


PAPER MASTERS e SUPPLIES 


A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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Free Vocation Faller 


Enjoy a Pacific Northwest vacation. 
Milwaukee Road folder tells you about 
the attractions of Yellowstone ; 
Montana and Washington dude 
ranches . . . Grand Coulee Dam 
Seattle-Tacoma with Mt. Rainier, 
Olympic Peninsula, San Juan Islands, 
Victoria, Vancouver and Alaska. 

For your copy, write H. Sengstack- 
en, Passenger Traffic Manager, 918 
Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


: auntie 
¢ 


Newest streamliner Chicago-Pacific North- 
west! Saves vacation time. Private-room 
sleepers, Touralux sleepers, 48-seat Luxu- 
rest coaches, diner and Tip Top Grill car. 


T4 MILWAUKEE *2 

















POST CONVENTION TOURS 
Following Rotary Internationai's Convention, 
New York, June 12-16, 1949 


Tt nd Islands. 
[ sise on 
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For detailed itineraries address 
WALTER H. WOODS COMPANY 
80 Boylston St Boston, Mass 











WHEN IN CHICAGO 
Why not eat at 


FAMOUS FOR LOBSTER DINNERS 


632 N. Clark Street Chicago, ti! 








LUNEMEON ¢ DINNER + AFTER THEATER 


TOWN HOUSE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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lic-school staff of Port Huron, Michigan, 
for presenting this for lay persons to 
consider. I am particularly pleased that 
the matter has been brought to the at 
tention of Rotarians. I have faith that 
men who are willing to accept the Ob- 
jects of Rotary as a directive of service 
will be more than willing to assist with 
this national problem. 


Re: Atom Report 

By A. G. L. MCNAUGHTON 

Permanent Delegate 

Canadian Delegation to the U. 

New York, New York 

I am obliged to you for the photostat 
copy and translation of a reference in 
the Italian Rotary to my article on 
atomic energy which was originally 
published in THe Rotarian for October, 
1948 [The Atom: A Report to the Peo 
ple]. Il appreciate your courtesy in send 
ing these papers to me 

May I say in connection with the con 
sideration of the question of the inte 
national control of atomic energy at 
the meetings of the United Nations 
which were held in Paris, September t 
December last, that your publication 
and wide distribution of my article 
proved most useful. Many 
tives of other countries told me in Paris 
that they had read this article in Tut 
RoTARIAN and had found it helpful t 
their understanding of the complex mat 
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his pocket 
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He spoke very little, but 
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keen to see his business make a 
Blackburn. From here he 
has exported shoe trees to all parts of 
the world. However, I am sorry to in- 
form you that his work and energy told 
on his frail body, and last month he 
died suddenly, leaving his wife and a 
brother to carry on the business 
started here in very 
1942. 
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FLORIDA 


(Am.) Asportcan Pian; ‘Eu.) 
) Rotary ; (S) Summer 


ee wine 
BERMUDA 


waRwicK— BELMONT MANOR & GOLF CLUB. Ar if-nole 
championship | course—swimming pool, tennis—orc hestra— 
excellent service & cuisine, New York Office Lé 


MEXICO 


ACAPULCO. Gro. —s EL MIRADOR. Ail-year para- 
Good service food. Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mer 
Am. 86.50 ‘sD 30 U.8.cy RM Friday 30 o.m 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rv Direct 
s ixcellent serv ra Pa . Mer 
$5.50 up. RM 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX—CAMELBACK INN. Winter Resort 


Warm, ary climate. American plan, 
Jack Stewart, Manager Write for 


Rates: 


nm Dinkler 
Rates: Eu. 
Wednesday, 12:30 


Cliente Ye. booklet. 


T gaat ag: —— HOTEL. New meter. 250 outside 
rooms. Proctor, Manager Summer. $3-810 
Winter ¥s Sis RM Wednesday ts 


of the finest 
dude ranches in the 
Southwest — Rates: 
$65 to $85 weekly. 
For illustrated book- 
let write: 


NOwane w. w. capen 


ute 1, 
TUCSON, "ARIZONA 
peregrine 
ESERT HOT SPRINGS HEALTH assoer. 
pese Bungalows, Courts and Apertments 
Founder. ‘otary Meets Thursday 2 


Public Bathe, 
L. W. Coffee 


CRANONee STEWART HOT Downtown or 
above Union Square Kem neth Stewart, M 
single $3 to $5: double $4.50 to 


ry er 
. with bath, $7.00 





700 ROOMS « RATES FROM $5 
The Palace Hotel 


San Francisco 
QDMOND A. RIEDER, Generel Monager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 





MIAM!—ALHAMBRA HOTEL ©. B. 2na at Modern 
high class family ‘hotel fatering "eo refined clientele. 2 
blocks from downtow marie Spencer, Manager. 


=_ =_ => | 
™ COLUMBUS & 
MIAMI’S FINEST R 


BAYFRONT HOTEL 
Downtown Terminal 
All Airlines 
ROTARY: THURSDAYS, 12:15 


==. =>. 


MIAMI BEACH—MACFADDEN-OEAUVILLE. ond itioned 
Guest Rooms, Dinin Room, Cocktail Lounges. Private 
Beach, Pool, Ca’ M ue . W., Freeman, Gen. Mgr. 


ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


They stop at the better places. 
These columns are being devel- 
oped as a service so the better 
Summer, Winter, and All-Year 
resorts and hotels may give you 
information on "Where to Stay." 
Write or wire them directly for 
further information and reserva- 
tions. In doing so, please mention 


THE ROTARIAN. 




















FLORIDA—Continued 

seamt-—-pemey HOTEL. Modern, 
leat in eve: Room—Concerts unday 

pil’? Urmey, President; “"C. V. Meeks 


Fireproof Structure— 
Evenings 
Manager 


ST. PETERSBURG—THE HUNTINGTO! 
£. be — 
ay 


iN: A Resort ~ Merit, 
one | exclusive curvoundin Nov. to 
plan. plc le Paul rnes. iar 


VENICE—VENEZIA HOT jendly atmosphere: clean, 
comfortable, modern tropical ho! a day: fishing. 
golf, bowling Rates “$3 daily Lou iter. Mer 





HILLSBORO HOTEL 
ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
"SID" LILLIOTT, Manager 
300 Spacious Rooms 


Standard Year ‘Round Rates 
Rotary Luncheon Tuesdays 12:15 











GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. me of solid comfore 


40 
in the at section A Simxice ai 
Ra be RM 


Manage 50 up “Monday, ia: 30. 


SAVANMAH HOTEL DE SOTO. 303 rooms wit ith and 
shower. South's most outstanding hotel. Reasonable rates 
Chas.G. Day, GM. Dancing. Swimming Pool, RM Mon. 1:00 


ILLINOIS 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAG 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUE OF CHICAGO 


for over thirty-five years 
. . 





Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 








HIGHLAND RK- HOTEL MORAINE. 32 min from Chi- 

m 65c, Lunch from $1, Dinner from $2.50 
as fOr groups to 250—Eu.—RM Mon, 12:15 
JOLIET— never. hey | gaunes. 
tioned Resta Rota 
trank Doyle. 


200 rooms, 3 Air-Condi- 
every Tuesday Noon. 
_ ——m- Director: 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHAR 


Accommodations for 1.000 
=, Direction Dinkier t 
Mgr. Kates: Eu 


Hotels John J. O'Leary 
vO uD. RM Wed., 12:15 


MissouRI 





r 
omfort ence qEy 
ay Ourtesy ¥0" +. 


gos? 


rate folder ZZ 8th & ST. CHARLES 





NEW YORK 





Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Park 














NCINNATI 
ms—1000 baths 
ditioned & Schmidt, 


HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
Restaurants and some guest rooms air 
Gen, Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15 


with oath; 


ee; DESHLER-WALLICK 1,000 rooms 
eotaurants; Paimer &. 


rai downtown location. 


eovrat Manager MM Monday 12:00. 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE —SHERATON-BILTMORE HOTEL, 600 rooms 
New 


with bath. OF England s finest. Rotary meets 
at noon on 7 Thomas Deveau, Gen. Mur 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA-NOTEL PATTEN. “Chattancoxa's Leading 


Hetet otary meetings on Thursday . thirty- 
four years. 3. &. Pound, Pres. 400 Rooms. Fireproof. 


poouaye 


MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. oan South's Finest—One 
of America’s Bes 625 rooms wi! bath, downtown |b 
lwo, air-conditwned RM Tues., v2: 15. 
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“CARTWRIGHT, - THERE MST 
BE A MORE EFFICIENT 
WAY OF COMMUNICATIONS” 


Present day business requires 
ments make it imperative that you 
talk instantly ..+give orders... get 
action and results with FLEXIFONE 
Intercom! 


: ; im 
You don't have to wait for 


Sy, 


or waste value —— 


operators... 
able time with dials or buzzers. All 
you have to do is point your finger 
and talk with FLEXIFONE. 
Modern, functionally designed 
units to meet every requirement. Two 


39.95. 


systems as low as $ 


oPERADIo 
ELEAIFONE 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 


Station 


_eienant 


FREE Pin to Your Letterhead 








OPERADIO MFG, CO. 


Dept. R-39, St. Charles, Ill. 


Please send me free literature os checked: 
() FLEXIFONE Intercom Systems. 
C) Central Sound Control Systems. 
[) Moke cppointment to discuss our needs. 


Nome_ 





Address. 





City. 





* Even if you already hove on intercom system. it would be 
odvisable to know the odvontoges of the new FLEXIFONE 


What Vocational Service Is 


IN THE term “Vocational 
Service,” Rotary employs the 
word “service” in its broadest a 
sense, referring not merely 
to the merchandise sold or 
work done in any business or 
professional transaction, but 
also to the giving of due con 
sideration to the 
circumstances of the one 
served and to the continuous practice of 
the rule of thoughtfulness of others 

Vocational Service is particularly 
stressed in Rotary’s Second Object in 
these words: 

“To encourage and foster high ethical 
standards in business and professions; 
the recognition of the worthiness of all 
useful occupations; and the dignifying 
by each Rotarian of his occupation as 
an opportunity to serve society.” 

Stated in another way, Vocational 
Service is aimed at promoting the ideal 
of service throughout the business and 
professional world. It implies applica- 
tion of high ethical standards by the 
individual Rotarian in all his business 
or professional relations—with em- 
ployees, competitors, customers, and 
those for whom he buys; and the pro- 
motion of such standards by each Ro- 
tarian among all other persons in his 
craft. 

There are three different phases of 
Vocational Service in Rotary: 

Programs at Rotary Club meet- 


needs and 


Application of Vocational Service 

y individual members. 

3. Club projects. 

Vocational Service means merely the 
application of advanced standards of 
practice in all a man’s business relation- 
ships. 

Over a year’s time Club programs 
should present the subject in all its 
phases, including business management, 
group relationships—buyer-seller rela- 
tionship, relationship with competitors, 
employment relations, and international- 
trade relations. 

It is naturally the purpose of Club 
programs to inspire the individual Ro- 
tarian to activity in his own business or 
profession or in Club projects, such as 
improving his own standards in dealing 
with his customers competi 
tors, employees, and government; help- 
ing his trade association; promoting the 

stablishment of codes or standards 
of practice in such associations; and 
business relations through 
commerce or special agen- 


creditors, 


improving 
chambers of 
cles 

Clubs might participate in industrial 
mediation, industrial exhibits better 
business bureaus, a Rotary vocational 
bookshelf, or a survey of the commu- 


nity's economic setup. 





If you u oe t further r opportunity to 
“read Rota in Spanish, you will 
find it in es! Roraria, Rotary 
magazine published in that language. 
A one-year subscription in the Amer- 
icas is $2 











Little 


¥ LA expresién Vocational 
Service (actividades en el 
campo de las relaciones pro- 
fesionales), Rotary emplea el 
término service en su mas 
lato sentido. Se refiere no 
sélo a las mercancias vendi- 
das, 0 al trabajo realizado en 
cualquier transaccién comer- 
cial o acto profesional, sino 
también a prestar la debida considera- 
cién a las necesidades y circunstancias 
de la persona servida, y a la prdctica 
continuada del precepto de pensar en 
los demas. 

Se subraya de modo especial este tipo 
de actividades en el segundo fin de Ro- 
tary en las siguientes palabras: 

“Estimular y fomentar la buena fe 
como norma en los negocios y en las 
profesiones; el aprecio de toda ocupa- 
cién util y la dignificacién de la propia 
en servicio de la sociedad.” 

En otras palabras: las actividades en 
dicho campo aspiran a que se dé aplica- 
ci6én al ideal de servir en el mundo de 
los negocios y las profesiones. Envuelve 
esto la aplicacién por parte del rotario 
de elevadas normas de moralidad en 
todas sus relaciones de trabajo—con em- 
pleados, competidores, clientes y abaste- 
cedores; y el esfuerzo de cada rotario 
para que todos sus colegas adopten tales 
normas. 

Hay tres fases diferentes de este tipo 
de actividades en Rotary: 

1. Programas en reuniones del Rotary 
club. 

2. Actividades de rotarios, en su capa- 
cidad individual, en el campo de las re 
laciones profesionales. 

3. Actividades del club. 

Obrar de acuerdo con el segundo fin 
de Rotary significa simplemente dar 
aplicaci6n a normas elevadas de con- 
ducta en todas las relaciones del indi- 
viduo derivadas de su trabajo. 

En el curso de un afio los programas 
del club deben presentar el tema en 
todas sus fases, inclusive administra- 
cién de negocios, relaciones de grupo— 
entre comprador y vendedor, entre com- 
petidores, con empleados y relaciones 
comerciales internacionales. 

Es el propdésito de los programas del 
club, naturalmente, brindar inspiracién 
al rotario para desarrollar actividades 
en sus negocios 0 en su profesién, o en 
el club, tendientes a elevar sus propias 
normas al tratar con clientes, acreedo- 
res, competidores, empleados y autori- 
dades; ayudar a su asociacién comercial 
o profesional; fomentar la adopcién de 
cédigos de normas de conducta en tales 
asociaciones, y mejorar las relaciones 
en el mundo de los negocios mediante 

imaras de comercio u organismos € spe- 


poe 
Los clubes 
campo de las 


podrian participar en el 
relaciones industriales 
(como mediadores), en exposiciones in- 
dustriales, en la creacion y manteni- 
miento de entidades que cooperen a 
moralizar los negocios, en la creacién de 
una biblioteca rotaria de orientacién 
profesional, 0 en el estudio de la situa- 
cién econémica de la localidad. 
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Comments by E. T. Sayer, Ivan M. Russell, Wade W. Scott, Kelsey 

Buchanan, John E. Drewry, J. B. Creighton, Frank H. Leslie, William 
of life on Missouri farms. His work 1. Robertson, James Spencely, and A. B. Edwardes. 
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cover Was painted for the Its Always Worth While . . . . André Maurois . 

Collection in vy York, 

ndly grante« ission Val’s and Don’s Guide to New York . Val Gottschling and 


production Don Herold . 


United States, but today he is best 


known for his dramatic renditions 


New York As Artists See It 
Silversmith to His Majesty the King . . . . . 2 ee ee 


Bottleneck at Panama . . . . Roy L. Pepperburg . . 
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Rotary Report from Haifa, Israel 


JEWISH, ARAB, AND BRITISH MEMBERS STILL MEET 


DESPITE MACHINE GUNS, GRENADES, AND THE CROSS FIRI 


Ty new spape rs {Ou Teé ad about 
strife in Palestine but 
get the kind of news detailed in 
this dispatch. It is from the Board 
of Directors of the Rotary Club of 
Haifa, relayed by Past President 
J. L. A. Watson.—Ebs. 


seldom 


Hara, ISRAEI 


a in Israel has passed 


through difficult times In the 
Haifa Club we feel that we need 
not to be ashamed of our efforts 
to uphold the ideals and aims of 
Rotary in a period of extreme 
hardships 

Our 17th vear began October 1, 


War's aftermath: Arabs fleeing with 
their possessions to a new domicile. 


every promise Of suc 
‘he first two months attend- 

ance were over 70 percent. 
ifter the decision 
Assembly of the 
to create an inde- 


Immediatel 
of the General 
United Nations 
pendent Jewish State and an in- 
dependent Arab State in Palestine, 
rioting out which adversely 
affected the during 

Despite this the aver- 
three 
months November, and 
December, 1947, was 65 percent 

By January, 1948, the disturb 
ances reached the scale of a civil 
war. Club headquarters were sit 


attendance 


t 
December. 


age attendance for the 


Ox tober, 


in a border area with the 


approach roads frequently under 
fire. Despite this, and the fact 
that a number of Rotarians were 
out of town, the attendance for 
the three months January, Febru- 
ary, and March, 1948, averaged 44 
percent. Members frequently took 
their lives in their hands in or- 
der to come to the luncheons. On 
one occasion the shooting was so 
intense that only the President 
and one other member succeeded 
in arriving at Club headquarters 
On another only five 
members took the risk. It was a 
regular experience to eat our Ro- 
tary luncheons to the accompani 
ment of the rattle of machine 
guns, the crack of a sniper’s rifle, 
or the bursting of grenades 

The Rotary Club was the only 


occasion 


LEBANON 


Mediterronean 


Seo 


Tel Aviv 


TRANS-JORDAN 


U. N. PARTITION PLAN | 
November, 1947 | 


f } Israel GH Arab State 








—— 





place in Haifa where Arabs, Jews 
and British could meet in a 
friendly atmosphere at that time 
Of 45 members, 13 were Arab, 19 
Jewish, 12 British, and one Dutch 
Five principal religious denomi- 
nations are represented Our 
President is a Moslem, our Secre- 


OF SNIPERS 


tary a Jew, and our Treasurer a 
Christian. 

As the battle for Haifa reached 
its climax in April the attendance 
at luncheons dropped to 21 per- 
cent and as a result of the intense 
fighting in the town it was de- 
cided to advance the closing date 
of the Rotary year to April 30. 
Informal luncheons were held, 
however, every Wednesday 
throughout the Summer. These 
informal luncheons were well at- 
tended by Rotarians of all com 
munities and were voted to have 
been an outstanding success. 

It was decided not to have elec- 
tions for the new Rotary year and 
the Club requested the present of- 
ficers to continue for another 
year. Our President opened the 
first meeting with an inspiring ad- 
dress, closing with the words: 

Rotarians are peace-loving people 
1 I am confident that their 
*» at no time more necessary than 


services 


is time 

us, theref », try to forge our 
onal dif neces, if any, in the 
t of the common cause, the cause 
e and humanity. Let us try this 
1d try hard, to help and 

t and left, as much as it ! 
*to do so. Perchance we may 

l iate to a certain extent 
ngs of our fellow citizens 


In thanking the President for 
Past Presi 


his opening address 
| 


et nee 


This Jewish woman is returning to her 
old home until peaceful days return, 
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dent Kaiserman (Jewish) referred 
to the great services rendered to 
the Club by the President, whose 
devotion and personal courage in 
most dangerous days helped the 
Club to survive. He also praised 
the services rendered to the com- 
munity by Past President Khayat 
(Arab), who had proved himself 
leader in most difficult situ- 

Past President Spinney 
said that the Club owed 

0 its President, whose im- 
ind tactful leadership in 
f conflict and fargoing dif- 

es inspired the members. 
Rotarian Hindes, the Secretary, 
f the changes af- 

had been 

about by the creation of 
Israel. In an inspir- 

Rotarian Hindes 

that the main task of 

exist- 

in harmony 

haracter 

xtract from 

1 had been addressed 


the Minister of 


proved 
eeting 

s and na- 
bound to 
regime 

i serve 
te to our 
and visi- 
come and 
the city 
have 

x place 
ider the 
ael citi 
an im- 
tual un 


d of the 
ha tarted 


ttendances between 70 and 
cent, and Rotary in Haifa 
igns of becoming stronger 


ver. That our international 


er is being maintained is 
by the eight new members 
nclude four 

Govern- 

ristian, 

and one 


ve dem- 

that men of goodwill, 

h opposing interests in 
yf strife, can still enjoy one 


friendly company 


ARCH, 1949 


Haifa is an important seaport town, situated at the foot of Mount Carmel. The new Gov- 
ernment hospital, shown above, is typical of the modern buildings that astonish all visitors. 


A scene in the shopping district of this rising center of the Near East on the trade route 
to India. Below is the headquarters of the largest citrus-fruit syndicate in Palestine. Great 


Britain is the biggest customer for the chief export products 


oranges and grapefruit, 





Television any good? Study these telltale faces. These children are viewing 
video in a candy store. The owner installed a set to keep them off the streets. 


— than five years ago a fective purveyor of education, in- 


hot debate was raging on the formation, culture, and entertain- 
question: Js television rea S ment yet known to man. That will 
television, it was ask ready come because the desire of the 
houl public is matched by the enter- 


>of men willing to take a lo 


ndred 
tations current 
room he could see as operate in the United State but 

well hear drama, grand opera, 7o more are being built, and more 
prize fights, football games, % than 300 applications are pending 
other events, » became an avi hefore the Federal Communic: 
television enthusiast tions Commission Within two 

So it is that today manufactur- vears I estimate th: 100 will be 
ers are producing receiving set on the air and that by 
at the rate of 16,000 a week. Some will be 1.000 
time this year it will be doubled Those figures take on meaning 
And then it will be tripled. Now a when it is realized that a station 
million sets are in use and those may cost from a quarter to a half 
who make them prophesy that by million dollar And to operate 
1955 the figure will be 17 million means to lose $10,000. $25.000. or 
Eventually there will be one or more every month. One network 
more television sets in every one has publicly stated that it was in 
of the 40 million homes in Amer- the red 3 million dollars for 1948 
ica and another reports that already 

Television will be developed to it has sunk 40 million dollars in 
be the most powerful instrument its venture. Television is the only 
of communication ever devised business I know of in which the 
the most universal and most ef- enterprisers boast of the money 
= they are losing 

Why? The answer lies in the 


*See the debate 
P R RI f¢ 


in THe 








fact that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is committed to 
a “truly nation-wide and competi- 
tive system of television.” 

Television in other countries 
may be operated by Governments 
without commercial advertising, 
but sound radio has set the pat- 
tern in the United States which 
television follows. It will be 
broadcast by private stations and 
it will carry advertising. Because 
nine-tenths of what we learn 
comes through our eyes, promot- 
ers of television are confident that 
it will be the most powerful, most 
effective, and eventually the most 
profitable medium for mass mer- 
chandising yet devised. That is 
why they are willing today to in- 
vest huge sums; their eyes are on 
tomorrow 

One technical difficulty after 
inother has been wiped away by 
the tremendous drive of the in 
dustry, but the radio spectrum it 
self presents a special difficult 
for it is a rapidly contracting pul 
lic domain. Broadcasting, rada 

io heating, automobile radio, 
telephones, and many other types 
of radio munications are in- 

tent claimants for these prized 
channels. Only 12 are now re- 
erved for television, but since 
1945 we have been searching up- 
tairs in the spectrum—the 475- 
to 890-megacycle band—for room 
for additional channels and _ per- 
haps for color television. 

Several manufacturers have as- 
ured us that when additional 
channels are added, they will be 
able to produce adaptors at rea- 
onable prices to enable present 
receiving sets to tune in the new 
tations. To get a high-band ex- 
perimental station in Washington, 
[ am using such an adaptor which 
is, in effect, a universal television 
receiver 

Television broadcasts cover a 
10- to 50-mile radius. That limita- 
tion is, however, being rapidly 
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ut 


WILL BE HUR1T 


a complicated 
device known as the coaxial cable 
which makes possible instantane- 

transmission over a network. 


overcome through 


on January 12, Chicago and 

her Midwestern were 
nked with the Eastern seaboard. 
| hope to see coast-to-coast televi- 
ion within the next two years 
and am confident that eventually 
television will blanket the nation. 
What will this mean to other 
liums which rely heavily on 
advertising for support? And what 
this mean for other sources 
channels of information, enter- 
tainment, and education? The 
problem is grave and complicated, 
but it is a serious mistake, I think, 
that television must 


cities 


incubus, 


lifeblood of 


grow as an 
ucking out the 
ther mediums; it also would 
be unfortunate if other me- 


Author Coy as he addressed the Rotary Club of 
Chicago recently on what's ahead for television. 
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IT’S HERE! 


CERTAIN BUSINESSES 


OTHERS WILL BE HELPED BY IT. 


By Wayne Coy 


Communication ( mm! 2 


Chairman, United State 


diums should stick their heads in 
the sand and assume that this new 
development may not affect them 
adversely. 

When the weavers of England 
were thrown out of work by me- 
chanical looms, they demonstrated 
their hostility by smashing the 
new machines. That isn’t the way 
to cope with the new competition 
of television. A famous old show- 
man and playwright who made 
quite a name for himself in Lon- 
don of the 16th Century had some- 
thing to say about this kind of 
situation: 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which taken ct the flood, *eads on to 
fortune: 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 


Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


That’s the spirit in which to 
approach the problem of adjust- 
ment—or changing horses, if the 
one you now ride is to be run 
down by this new electronic jug- 
gernaut. Facts must be faced hon- 
estly and with courage, if neces- 
sary. 

Newspapers, magazines, and 
radio, for example, should take 
due account of television’s unsur- 


passed advantages as an advertis- 
ing medium. It is better than a 
show 
window, after all, is static. On the 


window, because a show 
television screen under ideal 
conditions in which the customer 
is relaxed and concentrating in 
his own living room—the adver- 
tiser does not merely show his 
product or his service. He demon- 
strates it. He can make his point 
with a wider variety of visual aids 
than he has ever had at his com- 
mand before—the presentation of 


Phot 
General Elect 


A television camera- 
man tilts his “big eye” 
for an angle shot. Rap- 
idly improving equip- 
ment promises clearer 
pictures, better effects. 


the actual subject, 
tures, still pictures, paintings, 
graphs, maps, animated charts, 
animated cartoons. To this he can 
add speech, drama, music, and 
sound effects. 

Many people in the industry be 
lieve that television will not 
necessarily get its advertising sup- 
port by depriving other mediums 
of its present advertising support 
They point to the fact that with 
the advent of radio it was believed 
that advertising expenditures had 
reached an all-time high — less 
than 500 million dollars in 1927 
But in 1947 the advertising vol- 
ume on radio alone was in excess 
of the total of all advertising ex- 
penditures in 1927. And the total 
expenditures for the major medi- 
ums were in excess of 2 billion 
dollars. 

Sound 
been particularly 
getting any substantial portions 
of the advertising budgets of de- 
partment stores and similar retail 
services. Television, as a demon- 
stration sales medium, may be 


motion pic- 


broadcasting has not 
successful in 
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Baltimore Rotarians 


Provide a “T-V’ Set 


In a well-lighted, cubicled 
room at the Children’s Hos- 
pital School in Baltimore, 
Maryland, lie seven cheerful 
young people who are a com- 
munity through circumstances: 
all have infantile paralysis and 
all are condemned—some per- 


without 
‘rious adverse effects on radio 
But it may have seri- 
terms of 


ource 


advertising 
ous consequences in 
newspapers and magazines. 

My own impression is that as 
television grows, there may be a 
temporary loss of advertising vol- 
ume by one medium or another to 
television, but that in the long 

tend to in- 

se the total volume of money 

ing. Perhaps the 
x of all in 

he competition of the 


run television will 


for advertis 
ificant thir 


mediums for the adver- 

lar will be the kinds of 

hey will make. 

in industry 

ig, with its 

3,000 iol in ition or un- 


der « rt n, must make seri- 
l When televi- 
the inter- 


from 

\ recent 

people 

e them 

in non- 

ion home u 1eir radio. 

As television 


sons conducting both 


progre es per- 
television 
and sound radio stations will, I 
believe 


concentrate on the former because 


ibandon the latter to 


manently—to the tedium of 
life in an “iron lung.” 

Last Spring, however, the 
Baltimore Rotary Club acted 
to reduce their boredom and, 
with the codperation of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Company, 
installed a television-FM set 
in the sufferers’ room. 

This “window on the world,” 
standing about 4 feet high and 
so placed as to be visible in all 
the overhead mirrors’ with 
which “iron lungs” are 
equipped, has made Mary L. 
Dunlop, hospital superintend- 
ent, enthusiastic in her esti- 
mate of the therapeutic and in- 
spirational value of television 
for these handicapped people. 

“The patients are happier 
and more contented,” she says, 
“and that means a lot to them 
and our staff. Television puts 
a daily ‘bright spot’ in their 
lives and gives a close contact 
with the outside world that 
nothing else could bring.” 

Baltimore Rotarians are 
happy over the success of their 
experiment and properly so. 
They’ve made the world look 
mighty good, even from an 
“iron lung.” 


of the incompatibility of the tw 
services under one management 
Sound broadcasting in the metro- 
politan areas will always be neces- 
sary to supplement television. In 
the rural areas it will be ex- 
panded. 

Television is able to present 
news, instruction, 
and entertainment just as effi- 
ciently as it does an advertising 
why the world 


information, 


message. That is 
wondering how long it 


when 


of sports Is 
can retain it customers 
television can turn a whole na- 
tion into one vast knothole gang 
Newspaper publishers already are 
studying changes in coverage and 
format to interest readers who 
have seen and heard far more of 
the biggest news events of the 
day than a big stable of “trained 
seals” can write for them or a 
large staff of photographers can 
show them 

And there is the motion-picture 
industry The new electronic 
home theater will not change it 
billings once or twice a week, but 
daily. It will boldly invade wl 
has hitherto been the theater’s ex- 
clusive field and exhibit motion 
pictures on a scale far surpassing 
the present rate of theater show- 
ings. What will this mean to 


»at 
lat 


Hollywood, and to the around-the- 
corner theater? Can the nation’s 
18,000 commercial movie houses 
hold their own against 40 million 
home theaters? 

Perhaps it is pertinent to re- 
mind movie men that what is 
happening is but another spectac- 
ular eruption of free enterprise in 
the entertainment world—compe- 
tition between categories of enter- 
tainment as well as within. It is 
strangely like what occurred not 
many years ago when that brash 
young art centered at Hollywood 
nosed out the legitimate theater 
and vaudeville in the competitive 
free-for-all Now it’s celluloids 
versus electronics. 

Surveys show that when fami- 
lies acquire television sets, their 
attendance at theaters dwindles. 
Theaters must meet this challenge 
by improving their programming, 
and it is altogether possible that 
they may use the very art of tele- 
vision to bring to their theaters 
outstanding public events simul- 
taneously with television 

Large-screen television — with 
creens 15 by 18 feet—was shown 
in London theaters as early as 
1939, and was demonstrated ex- 
perimentally in two New York 
theaters in 1941 Experiments 
have been conducted by the Para- 
mount Theater in New York us- 
ing its regular screen. The Radio 
Corporation of America has dem- 
onstrated large-screen television 
in black and white and in all-elec- 
tronic color on several occasions. 

Warner Brothers and Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox are conducting 
experiments on frequencies allo- 


Phonevision is the latest development. 


Pay- 


ing subscribers call the phone operator for 


“Scrambled Picture 
WITHOUT 
Key Frequency 
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4 RADIO RELAY => 


xv Laying coax- 
ial cable » hich 
joins 14 major 
cities from New 
York to St. 
Louis in a tele- 
vision network, 


° 


cated by the Commission to tele- 
vision broadcasters for remote 
pickup and_ studio-to-transmitter 
transmissions If these should 
lead to real development and the 
interests involved request com- 
mercial operation, the Commis- 
sion would of course attempt to 
look elsewhere in the spectrum 
for any allocation it might decide 
to make for such a service. 
Common coaxial and 
however, 
becoming available for the inter- 
city transmission of television pro- 


carrie! 


radio relay facilities are 


grams. There lies the exhibitor’s 
opportunity, for by picking up 
these programs from common Car- 
rier facilities he would not require 
license from the FCC 
Feature films may be 
ented with 
popular 


supple- 
concerts 
uiners by 


the key frequency which enables them to get 
televised motion pictures in a sharp focus. 


Ra Cort 


Phone Vision Wa 
WITH 
Key Frequency 


H, 














means of the coaxial cable. The 
half dozen or so newsreel com- 
panies now in the business of sup- 
plying theaters may combine in 
whole or in part and build up a 
newsreel service for theaters on 
the basis of international, na- 
tional, state, regional, and local 
coverage of news events much 
like the news budgets of our great 
wire news services 

Theaters may take a leaf out of 
the television book and build up 
their own newsreel programs of 
local events. Another possibility 
for drawing people from their fire- 
sides is to make the theater a 
leader in community activities. At 
present the only opportunity for 
gifted local talent in the movies is 
Hollywood; perhaps the exhibitor 
can give that talent an opportun- 
ity on his screen. 

But television is another threat 
to the motion-picture theater. 
Television broadcasters will bid 
against the exhibitor for the fea- 
ture films, for the specialty films, 
and other short subjects by film. 
Television operators face an al- 
most superhuman task in _ pro- 
gramming their stations 12 to 18 
hours a day. Film will of neces- 
sity be one of their essential re- 
quirements. Either they will get 
the film from the present pro- 
ducers in competition with the 
exhibitors or the producers will 
make film tailor made for televi- 
sion or new producers will make 
them or the television broadcast- 
ers will make them. 

Viewing the problem broadly, 
what we now are witnessing is our 


industrialized society undergoing 
one of its periodic growing pains. 
Science has given us a new in- 
strument of great potentialities 
and we are trying to fit it into our 
civilization. It may wipe out some 
established businesses. The rail- 
road, you remember, outmoded 
the oxeart, stagecoach, and canal 
boat, but now faces the competi- 
tion of the airplane. Ours isea dy- 
namic society. Technology and 
human desires will not let it-grow 
stale and static. 

Some industries may go under 
because of television; others will 
contrive ingeniously to adapt 
themselves — perhaps forming a 
partnership with the newcomer, 
as the phonograph did with radio 
—and rise phoenixlike to new suce 
Television already is re- 
viving vaudeville, which fell a vic- 
tim to the movies, and I am sure 
the video screen will bring the 
legitimate theater to millions who 
have never had the opportunity to 
enjoy it. What visual broadcast- 
ing may mean to techniques of in- 
struction for schools is an invit- 
ing possibility yet to be explored 

Adjustments always are diffi- 
cult. But I am confident that out 
of the free competition in the 
realm of communications we shall 
evolve many new ways to serve 
mankind. Television will bring 
more and better information, more 
and better entertainment, and 
more and better education for all. 
Its implications for broadening 
the base of our democracy and for 
making its processes more effi- 
cient are beyond conjecture. 


cesses. 
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Youre the Newspaperman: 
What Would You Do? 


Here Are Essential Facts of the Case: The parents spend a 
week-end in a near-by city, leaving a 16-year-old boy at home. 
He invites in some high-school boys and girls—all from 


highly respected families—for a party. 


They dance, and at 


least some of them imbibe freely liquor brought by one of them. 


The party runs on, and at 4 A.M. fire—evidently from a care- 


lessly dropped cigarette—breaks out in a bedroom. Fortunately, 


a fireman is passing by and the blaze is extinguished without 


great damage or even knowledge of the neighbors. 


You are running a newspaper in this town. Would you 


“ 


cov- 


er” this story? If so, would you name the boys and girls there? 


Would you tell of the drinking and seek out details of violations 


of conventions? And/or moral indiscretions? 


Would the ex- 


tent of the damage by fire determine whether or not you print 


the story? 


Would you print it on your front page? 


If you 


would not print the story, wouldn’t you risk loss of reader con- 


fidence—especially if a rival paper gave full details? 


Libel Law Sets Limits 


Explains E. T. Sayer 


Gazette 


r, R 


lewspaper in 
where ru- 
with three- 
ve long be- 
suppression 
apt, in the 
st the best 
mediately 
principle 
the law of 
han- 

libel 

Incl- 


f the 
yt Ufie 


loose or 
reasons of 
1 t 
already 


vithout 


VOCATIONAL 
mentioned 
considerable risk we 
could not publish de- 


1 f 
tal of violations otf 


conventions and/or moral indis- 
cretions—even if we should wish 
to, which is doubtful. The extent 
of damage done by the fire would 
determine the “play” given to the 
story, and because it wa s] ht 
the story would rate only a few 
lines on an inside page. In short, 
it would be treated as just an 
other fire story and evaluated as 
such. 

And what if a rival paper gave 
full details? We would not be un- 
duly influenced. A paper with an 


established reputation in the con 


munity it seeks to serve need not 
pander to sensationalism to main 
tain its readership and its read- 


ers’ confidence. 
We Would Not Print It 


Says Ivan M. Russ 1] 
Pu chern Constitut 


Tue fire } 


negligible t ve > neig 
bors knew f the blaze. What 
business of my paper is it, then 
how the fire star None what 
soever. We would not print the 
story 

Only if there 
vestigation and prosecution would 


were official in- 





1 A couple departs for a week-end in another 
e 


city, leaving their son, age 16, at home alone. 


our paper report the incident, and 
even in that case we would not 
name thé boys and girls involved 
—if they were 16 years of age or 
under. The law of my land pro- 
hibits newspapers from mention- 
ing the names of youths 16 and 
under in court cases. 

A man’s home is his castle. 
What happens there is his respon- 
sibility—up to the point at which 
the law decides that it is a com- 
munity concern. In this hypothet- 
ical case, the problem clearly has 
not gone beyond the bounds of 
parental responsibility. 

But what if a competitive paper 
carried a story? We still would 
not print it. 


We'd Give It Page One 


Says Wade W. Scott 
Publisher, Terrebonne Press 


Houma, Louisiana 


Ix A SURVEY of my own, I 
asked seven people how they 
would handle this story. One said: 
“T wouldn’t mention a word of it.” 

Another said: “I’d run the story 
and mention every name, and let 
the chips fall where they may! A 
16-year-old kid is no longer a ju- 
venile.” 

The other five, however, agreed 
with the opinion I had already set 
down. It goes this way: 

I would print the story on the 
front page—but without dressing 
it up in any way. I would feature 
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They dance and smoke 
A.M. a fire breaks out in a bedroom. 


The boy calls in some friends for a party. 


A passing fireman extinguishes the blaze without ado. If you 
and some drink freely. At 4 


nere a local newspaper editor, would you “cover” this story? How? 


3. 


under a single-line, single-column 
heading. 

A rival paper did come out with 
the party at 
which the youth had sustained the 
injury, but my editor was 


i how he 
VO ild tell 


io th I 


would report, on an inside page, 
that fire had broken out in Mr. 
So-and-So’s house, but had been 
extinguished without great dam- 
In my view the story would 
have to be covered to that extent, 
but no further details would be 
given. 


he d the 


party, u lames of 


r-old boy and his par- details of a hectic 
the hour 
liscovered, satis- 
it origi- fied to leave the matter as it stood. 
dropped As we did then, I we 


, but I in 


would mention age 


h the fire wi 


uuld do now 
here. I 


the case presented If a rival paper chose to run the 





displayed HOW WE GOT THESE PHOTOS 
In AN Australian river valley 180 
miles northwest of Sydney there’s a 
little city named Muswellbrook. Its 
4,000 people mine coal, market sheep 
and cattle, keep their shops, and carry 


eee ee Back in no time, distances consid] 
ered, came these prints. Chairma 
Len Cheatle and his Committee ha 
worked fast and well. They had cas’ 
Jeweler Roy Cousins and his wife a 


oO 





t use the nai of the 
vs and girl or would I 
violation 


of conventions, 


eference to 


re brought 
ticipants. 
npt to moralize 
but 
and 


wn con- 


yuld not atter 


lication o1 tatement 


tate only bare fact 


I Would Do As I Did 


Re pe rts Kel ) Buchanan 


pournausd 


Son Africa 


new to 
my 
papel! a brief tem reporting 

17-year-old boy had been 

to the hospital with a frac- 
, which 
idential ad- 


Wu N I was 


I prepared fon 


ne tory 


collarbone. 7 
name and re 
appeared on an inside page 
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on through the ceaseless 100° heat of 
February. The photos you see above 
came from Muswellbrook. We asked 
for them. 

Yes, we asked the Magazine Com- 
mittee of the 41-man Rotary Club of 
Muswellbrook if it would pose and 
shoot some illustrations for this in- 
stallment in our What Would You 
Do? sequence. The photos should 
dramatize the case, we said, and 
should resemble the rough sketches 
(below). 


the parents and the three Cousin 
sons as the high-school boys, and had 
used the Cousins home as the scene 
of the party. Past Club President 
Dave roadfoot, a meat retailer, 
acted the posses fireman. Druggist 
Lloyd Wall operated the camera. 

ore installments in this Voca- 
tional Service series will appear in 
coming months ... and more of Ro- 
tary’s 2,500 Club Magazine Commit- 
tees will be asked to help. So watch 
your mail.—Eds. 





























To remind his congregation that min- 
isters, too, are affected by rising costs, 
one clergyman ostentatiously borrowed a 
dollar from a man in the front pew, 
mounted his pulpit, and preached a stir- 
ring sermon 

Congratulated upon it at the conclu- 
sion of the services, he remarked, “I 
always preach a better sermon with a 
dollar in my pocket.” 

His flock took the hint and raised his 
salary that same day! 

—Robert Yelton Robb, Galesburg, /il. 


a 


Although he is a fairly good golfer, 
my husband consistently foozled his drive 
at one hole where a slight gully lay in 
wait, just over the brow of a hill. One 
morning, as he stepped up to the tee, he 
remarked to his caddy, Well, here we go 
again, right into that gully 

"Not today, sir," the caddy assured 
him. “That gully was filled in last week.” 

My husband made a beautiful drive, 
but, coming over the top of the hill, 
found the gully untouched 

"But you said..." he began. 

"Sure | did," came the answer from 
his man-wise caddy. “If you'd known it 
was there, you woulda gone into it." 

—Mrs, Angela Buchanan, St. Louis, Mo. 


A salesman who knew himself well de- 
termined to increase his income by $2,400 
a year and kept his goal in sight with 
unique self-discipline He signed 12 
checks for $200 each and placed them in 
his safe-deposit box at the beginning of 
the year. That year he worked his head 
off and whenever his month's income 
topped that of the same month in the 
preceding year by $200, one of the 
checks was withdrawn from the box and 
deposited to his savings account 

Soon he was running ahead of sched- 
ule and making $225 and $250 more a 
month than he had before until at last 
the final "note to himself" was paid off 
by the first of October. 

—Louis A. Hebert, Hollywood, Calif, 


Let's have your story. If it’s used in this 
department, a $10 check w be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publication). —Eds. 


full story, it would be welcome 
to it. I would not care to build my 
circulation on such stories, and | 
do not feel that I would lose 
reader confidence by refraining 
from publishing the full story and 
naming names 


Make a Moral of It 


Coun. sels John E. Dreu a, 


Dean Journalism Sch 


miversity of Georgia 
As A PART of its obligation to 


the community, the local news- 
paper probably should make use 
of this incident in some way, 
possibly as the basis of an edito- 
rial in which no names would be 
mentioned. Through such a pro- 
cedure, the newspaper would be 
acting somewhat in the spirit of 
a court’s handling of juvenile 
offenses. 

This procedure would allow am- 
ple opportunity for moralizing 
and making constructive sugges- 
tions that would be helpful not 
only to the young people involved, 
but to others in the community 
Moreover, since no fire alarm was 
turned in and since the blaze wa 
extinguished “without great dam- 
age or even knowledge of the 
neighbors,” the incident probably 
would be without official founda- 
tion, and straight news coverage 
could involve obvious libel dan- 


gers 
Not Public News 


Avers J. B. (rei Ra 


Managir 


Tus is not public news; 


party was a private affair. Simil: 
situations develop 
by the hundred 
Purely from the legal angle, 
publication could « lead to a 
heavy damage suit. Even if the 
facts were correctly reported, they 
would be hard to prove in a court 
of law when denied by the parti 


among adult 


] 


concerned. The case could be 
treated editorially, and should be 
if the children of the town show 
any general tendency toward such 
conduct 

Were there a serious blaze, we 
would publish the news of the fire 
damage and the fire marshal’s re- 
port as to the cause. When private 


parties become a public menace, 
there should be no glossing of the 
facts. 

No charges under liquor laws 
seem expected in this case; if they 
came up, we would publish the 
details, but names could not be 
used from the juvenile court. That 
is a wise regulation, protecting 
foolish young people and their 
anxious parents when cases are 
not serious enough for open court. 

In general, our attitude would 
be to deal carefully with juvenile 
mistakes. On the other hand, too 
much of the deterrent effect of 
publicity on adult law breaking is 
lost by a system of discrimination 
in which some names are pub- 
lished and others are kept out. 
Publish them all! 


Prestige No Factor 


Finds Frank H. Leslie 


wae lisher, Evening Review 
Falls, Ont., Canada 


o* ~~ L from highly respected 


families.” This fact of the case 
the local prestige of the homes in- 
volved—would have little if any 
influence on our handling of the 
item. Still, we would play it as a 
fire story only, with no reference 
to the party. And since it was a 
minor blaze, an inside page would 
get it 

If a police-court case resulted 
from the actions of the young peo- 
ple, we’d cover that, too, but if the 
culprits were very young, we 
would omit their names 


Spare Reputations! 


Warns Wm. Z. Robertson 


Editor, Morning News 
Savannal Ge r2ia 


+ 
Sixce no charges have been 


lodged against the 16-year-old boy 
or his companions in connection 
with their revelry or drinking, I 
would report only the fire itself 
If a police statement is made ex- 
ing the opinion that the blaze 
was started by a cigarette, we 
might include that in the story 
Also, we might use the names of 
the boy and his companions, but 
not in a way that would incrimi- 
nate them nor in a way that would 
reflect on their characters. 
The safe rule to follow in such 
cases is [Continued on page 57] 
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Its Always Worth While 


HERE IS PROOF—IF IT IS NEEDED—THAT GREAT 


EVENTS MAY STEM FROM SMALL JOBS WELL DONE. 


\ i 
/ HEN as a young student I 


edited a school paper, I had the 
audacity to call on a French 
writer to ask him whether he 


wol 


ild give us a short message. 
“IT shall be very glad to do it,” 


he said ‘But what exactly do 
you want?” 

I explained as well as I could. 
He beckoned me to a chair, sat 
himself at his desk, mused for a 
while, and then began to work. 
He wrote a first draft, pondered 
over it, struck out several words, 
then a paragraph, then began all 
over again. Finally he said: 

“Shall I read it to vou? Of 
course it is only a sketch, but we 
can improve on it together.” 

He then read aloud a brilliant 
page of prose. I was all praise, 
but he criticized severely some of 
his own sentences, hesitated a 


“He read a brilliant page of prose.” 


long time on the choice of an ad- 
jective, on the best place for an 
adverb, so I exclaimed at last: 

‘Please, sir, do not take so much 
trouble. It is not worth your 
while. Ours is nothing but a type- 
written school paper.” 

“My dear boy,” he answered, “‘it 
is always worth while. Whatever 
deserves to be done deserves to be 
well done.” 

I always remembered the les- 
son. When I began to lecture in 
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By André Maurois 


French Historian and Essaytst 


America, 20 years ago, I spoke 
only in French and my audiences 
were far from numerous. One aft- 
ernoon in a small town, at the ap- 
pointed time, 1 found no more 
than two ladies in the lecture hall, 
and one of them was the organ- 
izer. She apologized, incriminated 
the bad weather, and suggested 
we might cancel the lecture. My 
first reaction was to accept the 
proposal; the second was to re- 
member the old French writer's 
“It is always worth while,” and I 
attempted to give these two wom- 
en the very best lecture I was able 
to produce. 

Now it happened that the sec- 
ond, and to me unknown, lady was 
an excellent American writer, an 
influential literary critic, and the 
editor of an important magazine. 
A few days later I began to hear 
that she was telling everywhere 
the story of the lecture without an 
audience, and that she intended to 
help me in America, which she did 
for a long time. It had been worth 
my while to do my very best for 
what seemed to be a forlorn and 
useless task 

Most of the founders of Ameri- 
can industry had very humble be- 
ginnings—yet whatever they did, 
and however small their job was, 
they took the trouble to do it so 
well that they attracted the atten- 
tion of their chiefs 

During the First World War, | 
once asked one of the youngest 
British brigadiers: 

“How did you manage to be- 
come a general before 30?” 

“Ever since I entered the 
Army,” he said, “every time I was 
given a mission, I thought: “This 
is the chance of my life and I must 
make it a success.’”’ 

From small jobs well done he 
had progressively worked his way 
up to a high command. 

At the time when Bonaparte 
was only a lieutenant, he hap- 
pened to spend a few hours in the 


“Bonaparte employed his time in a 
survey and study of fortifications.” 


port of Toulon, awaiting a ship to 
Corsica. He employed his time in 
a survey and study of the fortifica- 
tions of the town. Little did he 
know then that he would one day 
be entrusted with the task of tak- 
ing Toulon. Yet he, too, thought it 
was always worth while to know 
a thing well, and events justified 
his eagerness. Two years later, 
his success at Toulon was the be- 
ginning of his lightning career. 
Eleven years later, when he was 
Emperor, he happened to find 
himself at Mavence with the 
young Prince of Bade, who said 
that there was nothing to see. 

“Go and study the fortifica- 
tions,” said Napoleon. “How do 
you know you will not one day be- 
siege Mayence? Did I know at 
your age I should have to retake 
Toulon?” 

Many times during the recent 
war in Europe there was an urg- 
ent demand in some remote spot 
for a man who could read Morse, 
or speak Arabic, or repair a radio, 
and every time the _ tenacious 
worker who had, in the course of 
his life, neglected no opportuni- 
ties, scored over the lazy fellow 
who had also had the chance to 
learn, but had thought it was not 
worth while. 

Sometimes a small thing well 
done suddenly decides momen- 
tous events. I have read that a 
young English girl whose job it 
was to interpret aerial photo- 
graphs was the first to spot the 
robot laboratories and factories at 
Peenemiinde. Had she been care- 
less and looking only for familiar 
signs, the course of the whole war 
might have been changed. 

No, we never know beforehand 
what will turn to be important. 
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VALS an¢ DONS GUIDE t+ NEW YORK 


By Var Gottscu_ine (whoisChairman of the Hest Club 
Executive Committee)and Don HEROD (who did the sketc hes) 


_. to be a great thing for us New Yorkers 
to have you Rotarians come here for your Conven- 
tion June 12-16. You'll show us the town. 

Some of us have lived here a lifetime, but have 
fever been out to visit the Statue of Liberty. Take 
Ws out and introduce us to the Goddess. (A boat 
leaves tl attery very hour.) it will do us good 

If you come with wonder in your eyes, and then 
“gawk” ind 
ashamedly, vou’ll be the 
Riad in many’ a yea! 


rubberneck” and ask questions un- 
refreshing tonic we've 


local guidebooks de- 
York as a “perpetual 
Come and slap us out 

with which we walk 
al groovey cow paths 
vou for it. And we'll en- 

“world’s fair” with you 

rious Committees have 
plann an extré — iry program 
for the five days of the Convention, starting Sunday, 
June 12. There’s a quick preview on page 51. But 
they've left plenty of time for sight-seeing. We ad- 
vise you here and now not to try to see all the sights. 
First try to get a general birdseye view of the place, 


f 


then concentra on veral hig spots of specific 


interest to 1 

Hon 
ing to N 
thing 

1. Go up to tl yp of on f the tallest building 
and get the lay of e lan ‘his will show you 
where 1 e it ition to New Jersey, Staten | 
New York 
is perhaps the worst location in the world for a big 
city ‘cu'll see tl ind of Manhattan s mmed in 
by the {ridsor iver on the west and the East R 
on the t, making it nece ry for millions of us 
local yokels to stan 1 top of each other all day and 


land, and Europe, and also show you why 


burrow, swim, float, chug, or push ourselves to 
and from our homes every evening and morning 
(No wonder we seek the simplest ruts for this daily 
routine and seldom bother to look to the left or 
right.) For this general overlook you can take to 
the Empire State Building (102 stories) or the RCA 
Building (70 stories) or the Chrysler Building (68 
stories). 

2. Take the sight-seeing boat trip around Manhat- 
tan Island. This will give you a quick sample of a 
few of the 360 miles of the shore line of the Harbor 
of New York, show you a few of our 76 bridges and 
1,800 docks, and give you an all-round size-up of the 
heart of the “capital of the world.” 

3. Then we suggest that you go to Times Square 
and take a “South Ferry” bus or taxi down Broad- 
way right through the middle of the Island to the 
Battery. While you're down there you can take a 
walk and have a look at Wall Street, with the Stock 

Exchange, J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany’s office, and the U. S. Sub- 
Treasury. Stroll, if you wish, a few 
blocks north and see New York 
Civic Center, and maybe Chinatown. 
Then, by all means, walk out on the 
Brooklyn Bridge (opened in 1883) 
and look back at the town. Dusk is 
a good time for this, if it fits in with 
your plans during the week you are with us 
Then, to complete your bisection of the ci 
venue and take an uptown Riverside bus 
Street. This w how you Central Park (840 
and swing } over to Riverside Drive and 
up the Drive as far as your time will permit, to 135th 
Street or uy 180th he George Washington 
Bridge 

You will now know New York better than 98 per- 
cent of the people who live here 

Other Do’s and Don’t’s. One other adventure 
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must: At about 5:15 
the subway 
Square or at Grand 

yourself sardined 
You'll 
be jostled by the crowd, but it is a 
good-natured and if you 
a native, it will bring only a 

mile. By all means, use the sub- 
way. Look at the maps and you'll 
find it really e around 
Manhattan 

We're try to be a 

complete guidebook to New York. 
You can buy a for 35 
cents at vour hotel newsstand. And 
at the same time purchase a copy 
of Cue or The New Yorker, both of 
you excellent, reliable “dope” on 
night clubs, art exhibits, 
iseum hours, etc. Or you can go to the official 
visitors information center operated by the New 
York Convention and Visitors Bureau at 59th Street 
and Park Avenue and get all the information you 
Also, the Bureau will distribute its lit- 
at the Rotary information booth. 

If your arches can take it, gallop through the 
Metropolitan Museum at Fifth Avenue and 82d 
Other museums may have special appeal to 
you; for example, if you’re crazy about Indians, see 
t idian Museum at 155th and Broad- 


advise as a 
P.M. go down 
either at Time 

Central 


into one of our subway Cars. 


into 


and get 


crowd: 


elbow 


to get 
not going to 


food one 


will give 


which 


current show movies, 


int free. 


erature 


street 


the American [1 
(Peter Minuit supposed to have bought Man- 
hattan ‘sland from the Indians for $24 in 1626 
population then 200. In Inside U.S.A., one of the 
a couple of Indians sing, 
We won't take it back!) 

Rockefeller Center and go to the 
Hall, largest theater in the world, 
(Time visit to catch the 
precision-trained dancing chorus; you 
see the movie when you get back home.) 
Cathedral of St. John the 
the Little Church around 
ide Church, Trinity Church, and 


urrent musical shows, 


Roam around 
Radio City Musi 
eating 6,200 your 
Rockettes, 
can 

If possible e the 
Divine, Saint Patrick’ 
the Corner, Rive 
others 

There are 1 


+ jot #3 


000 eating places in New York. We 
] Duncan Hines recommends 
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ful! 
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40 different New York places, if you want to check 
with him. 

There are 1,315 night clubs in New York City— 
and you will want to visit many of them. 

Madison Square Garden is nowhere near Madison 
Square, but is about 25 blocks away, at 50th Street 
and Eighth Avenue. 

There are several hundred statues in New York, 
most of which ought to be atom bombed. (Much 
better to see are the statuesque show girls in Bobby 
Clark’s As the Girls Go.) 

Grant’s Tomb at Riverside Drive and 123d Street 
is an architectural monstrosity, despite its historical 
interest. For Southerners there ought to be a Lee’s 
Tomb, but even with Porter Carswell from Georgia 
as its Chairman, the Convention Committee couldn't 
arrange this in time 

If you are bus riding north, you might get off at 
116th Street and Broadway and see Columbia Uni- 
versity, where Dwight Eisemnower says he is a 
freshman, though he’s really prexy. 

Subway fares are now a dime. 
go in. 

Most bus fares are 
busses are 11 cents. 

You can borrow a bicycle at the Bicycle Club, 2 
West 61st Street. 

1 Bit of History. The first “foreigner” to spot 
New York’s lower bay (in 1524) was an Italian, 
Giovanni de Verrazzano, in the employ of Francis I 
of France. He didn’t get very far up. 

Next came a Portuguese, Estavao Gomez, in the 
employ of Spain. He started up the Hudson, but 
was blocked by ice. He called it River San Antonio. 

Then for 84 years nothing further developed, un- 
til in 1609 Henry Hudson, an Englishman in the em- 
ploy of Holland merchants (who called him Hen- 
dryk), studied the maps of his two predecessors and 
really took time to discover New York. He went 
back to Holland and told everyone who'd listen 
about the place. This started the first serious im- 
pulse to settle New Amsterdam, now New York. 

The real job of settlement was delayed, however, 
until 1623, when Holland induced the Walloons to 
colonize the new country. 

The first white man’s habitation in New York 
had been built in 1613 by Adrian Block and Henry 
Christiansen, of the West [Continued on page 51] 
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p East River, a semi-impressionistic water color done in 1901 by the late 
faurice Prendergast, mirrors a bit of New York history long gone. . . . The 


oy (below) made by A. Wackernagel in 1948 shows the George Wash- 
us 


on Bridge, which spans the Hudson between Manhattan and New Jersey. 


\ V HEN IN 1651 Joost Hartgers drew the earliest- 


known sketch of New York, he had it easy. He could 
put the whole of it—a Dutch fort, a dozen houses, and 
a windmill—on one small sheet of paper. When the 
contemporary artist sets out to paint New York as it 
is today, he can frame in only small parts of it. For 
here is the most unencompassable mass of towering 
masonry, turning wheels, flashing lights, and hurrying 
humanity on earth—the living place of 8 million peo- 
ple. Art, they say, is selective. It has to be if you’re 
painting Big Town. 

On these five pages are 13 bits of New York City as 
some of the best-known modern American artists re- 
acted to them. Taken together, these pictures make 
a rather wide-angled panorama of the American 
metropolis. To the some 20,000 Rotary folk who will 
gather in New York for Rotary’s 40th annual interna- 
tional Convention June 12 through 16, these reproduc- 
tions should prove of special interest. Conventiongoers 
should know, too, that they can see the originals of 
some of these pictures in the city’s many art museums 
which, of course, are always open to visitors. 


f Modern Art, N. ¥ 
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Famous old mile-long Brooklyn Bridge is the subject of this lithograph To Minnesota-born Adolf Dehn lower Manhattan looked like this when 
Manhattan Gateway, by Stow Wengenroth, a native New Yorker. Com- he made this water color Across the Brooklyn Bridge (below). Oldest part 
pleted in 1883, the bridge made Brooklyn “the bedroom of New York.” of the city, it embraces Wall Street, The Battery, and the Customs House. 











Autamn—Central Park South is the title of this Manhattan study. 
It’s @n oil by the well-known young artist Aaron Bohrod, an Illi- 
nois@n. .. . Belgian-born Georges Schreiber calls this water color 
(rig Ten P.M. Madison Square Garden. (“The Garden” will be 
Rotafy’s Convention Hall, June 12-16.).... Below is a New York 
wate color by a Rotarian who paints for pleasure: Russell J]. Conn, 
of onton, N. ]., a manufacturer and Past District Governor. 
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a transparent water color done early in this Russian Opera, by John Wenger, takes you into New York's @ 
ntury by the late William J. Glackens.... (Below) Twenty-Cent Movie—the famed “Met”—with its echoes of great voices, “the golden ~ 
work of New York's distinguished painter, etcher, and engraver Reginald Marsh. horseshoe,” 750 employees, and tremendous radio audience. 


(Above left) Museum of Modern Art, N. Y.; (right) Kahn; (below hitney Muse f Ant@rican Art 
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e artists’ views of New York—this being a detail from Fourteenth Street Lower Manhattan's busy Fulton Fish Market provided 
ted in 1931 by Edward Laning, eminent American muralist. . . . Below is the subject for this Fletcher Martin water color On Ice. 
Lafayette. It is the work of John Sloan, a pioneer in modern American art. A Coloradoan by birth, Martin was once a boxer, 


(Above left) Whitney Museum of American Art; (right) Ohrbach Collection; (below) Metropolitan Museum of Art 
- 











Silversmith to His Majesty 


BARON ERIK FLEMING’S DESIGNS 


ARE IN MUSEUMS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


\ DOZEN teachers of silversmithing met in 
Rhode Island last Summer. They had gathered to 
take a refresher course in their ancient art from one 
of its most eminent modern masters—Baron Erik 
Fleming, Court Silversmith to His Majesty the King 
of Sweden 

\s audiences will, the little group looked the 
Baron over as he rose to greet them. Here was a 
man who had made huge silver table services for 
royalty, an exquisite humidor for Winston Church- 
ill’s famous cigars, and beautiful silverwork designs 
to the number of 6,000 or 7,000. What evidences of 
his art would there be on his person? What rare 
bits of jewelry would he wear? None—save per- 
haps the modest ring on his little finger. But what 
was that in his lapel—some ancient Viking shield? 
Well, who'd have guessed! It was a Rotary wheel, 
the like of which you'll find in the lapels of 330,000 
men around the world. For the Baron is a Past 
Vice-President, and member of some 20 years’ stand- 
ing, of the Rotary Club of Stockholm 

Perhaps the place to start his story is in his own 
workshop, the Atelier Borgia, in Stockholm. There, 
with the help of the 35 skilled craftsmen who carry 
out his designs, the Baron has made his reputation 
as a world authority on the art of working with gold 
and silver. Some of his pieces—which range from 
ash trays to processional crosses—are thought the 
finest examples of modern silversmithing, and it was 
therefore no surprise that Rotarian Fleming was 
called on to design an 86-piece table service as a 
wedding present to Prince Gustav Adolf from the 
Swedish people. His work is on view in many 
museums in various parts of the world—among 
them the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City—and, as a judge of fine silverware, he is fre- 
quently asked to examine and value rare pieces. 

But, as a matter of fact, Rotarian Fleming didn't 
plan to be a silversmith at all. When he graduated 
from high school in Stockholm, he first wanted to 
be a painter. His father, who was an officer in the 
Swedish Army, thought the boy ought to pick out 
a profession which was a little more likely to let 
him make a name for himself, and he therefore went 

off to Munich, Germany, for a few 
years, to study architecture. But on 
his return to Sweden he decided he 
didn’t want to be an architect, after 
all, and began to experiment with 
silver. It wasn’t long before he had 
sold some of his designs, and, hiring an assistant, 
opened the workshop which has operated for 30 
years and numbers among its staff the eldest of the 
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Versatile Baron Erik Fleming demonstrating design to student and 
professional silversmiths at the seminar sponsored by Handy & Har- 
mon in Rhode Island last Summer. He has since returned to Sweden. 


Baron’s three sons, following in his father’s footsteps. 

Although most of the Baron’s creative skill goes 
into silversmithing, he’s a consultant to industry, 
too, and many’s the blueprint that has come from 
his drawing board. Kitchen equipment has inter- 
ested him, and he designed a number of things— 
from refrigerators to coffee pots to casseroles. He 
has also engineered several modern and efficient 
lighting arrangements, and during World War II 
his contributions were surgeons’ supplies, hypo- 
dermic needles for blood transfusions, and buckles 
for uniforms 

The Baron teaches silversmithing at the Stock- 
holm Arts and Crafts School and holds Sweden's 
highest awards for artistic achievement, but one of 
his greatest interests is the spread of Rotary. He 
reports an increasing number of Clubs in Sweden, 
and, as for the Stockholm Club, says that the city’s 
growing importance often brings it about that, at 
the weekly meetings, there are more visitors than 
members! 

It’s a little surprising to learn that, although his 
classification doesn’t read that way, the Baron is also 
a porter—yes, the kind that seizes your suitcase in 
a railroad station! Not that he’s planning a new 
career, but it is part of his long-standing member- 
ship in a unique, 18-man organization known as the 
Porters’ Club in which the members—mostly archi- 
tects and shipping men—do odd jobs for money 
during the year. Then at an annual luncheon which 
is always held on the last Sunday before Christmas, 
the members get together to celebrate the year’s 
achievements and turn in their “take.” It goes to 
the poor or to charitable institutions which the mem- 
bers select. 

“Last year,” the Baron says, “we made 13,000 
crowns, or about $3,600. I made some of mine 
charging a fee to make a fourth at bridge.” 





The U.S.S. Missouri inches through the lower Miraflores Locks on the Pacific 


end of the canal, 


aos world nas again fastened 


its eyes on Panama—that historic 
strip of land where two great 
oceans are joined by Panama 

Political maneuvers, dis- 
tinguished visitors conducting in- 
vestigations, and sun-helmeted 
engineers with surveyor’s tran- 
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Width here is 110 feet, which bars several U. S. carriers, 


the U. S. Navy ignored it to build 
Midway-class carriers with 
113-foot beams—and now the 65,- 
000-ton supercarrier CVA 58 is 
projected with a beam of 130 feet! 

These facts are known to many 
people. Less known are the se- 
rious navigational hazards and 
the fact that besides the locks 
themselves their arrangement on 
the Pacific side limits traffic and 
invites accidents. Between Jan- 
uary 13, 1922, and July 13, 1942, 
1,036 accidents in the 


three 


there were 
Canal serious enough to warrant 
investigation. Of these 393 were 
lock accidents caused by ships 
striking the sharp corners of lock 
wing walls or by ramming them. 
The others included grounding 

collisions nd mishaps resulting 
from steering-gear failure which 
tend to occur at certain danger 
pots. 

These danger spots are the 
locks, the narrow and rocky Gail- 
lard Cut 
and wherever ships make short- 
radius turns in confined waters 
Groundings in Gaillard Cut are 
greatly feared because a ship may 
trike the rocky bank and. sink, 
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blocking the channel. Five out 
of seven sinkings in the 24 years 
1919 to 1942 occurred in the last 
six years. Of 50 collisions in the 
Canal channels during the same 
time, Gaillard Cut contributed 26. 

Fog is more common in the Cut 
than elsewhere along the Canal. 
In 1942 there were 223 fog reports 
from marine signal stations in 
Gaillard Cut during traffic hours. 
Fog in the Cut not only closes the 
but also closes the Pacific 
locks even though visibility is 
isually good in that area. 

To these dangers must be added 
urge currents caused by the op- 
eration of Pedro Miguel Locks. 
The surge currents bring us to 
what is perhaps a fundamental 
error in the basic design of the 
present Canal. 

When a Pedro Miguel lock 
chamber 1,000 feet long is filled, 
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PROPOSED ALTERNATIVES 
@ Nicaraguan Canal. 
© Mexican ‘Ship Railway’. 
© Colombian Canal. 
© Sea-Level Canal. 
© Terminal-Lake Plan. 
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problem is underscored by the 
need for defense from airplanes 
carrying bombs—possibly atomic 
bombs. 

That is why the U. S. Navy has 
set up a miniature canal at Car- 
derock, Maryland, for experimen- 
tation with channel currents, 
locks, and ship operations. That 
is also why 4% million dollars 
has been spent on surveys for a 
new canal. Some 30 routes have 
been studied, ranging from Mexi- 
co’s Isthmus in the north to Co- 
lombia to the south. But five 
widely differing proposals are now 
outstanding. 

1. Nicaraguan Canal. For al- 
most a century the United States 
has been interested in a canal 
across Nicaragua. Numerous com- 
missions have surveyed a route 
which follows the San Juan River 
and Lake Nicaragua from the At- 
lantic to within about 11 miles of 
the Pacific Coast. Active volca- 
nos in Western Nicaragua finally 
tipped the balance in favor of the 
Panama route when the present 
Canal was built, but much inter- 
est has survived. 

A Nicaraguan canal would prob- 
ably extend from Greytown (San 
Juan del Norte) on the Caribbean 
172 miles to Brito on the Pacific, 


crossing Central America about 
400 miles west and north of Pan- 
ama. Although 110-mile Lake 
Nicaragua would account for 30 
to 50 miles of the distance, the 
cost of the canal would be high 
The canal would probably be of 
the lock type, with three lifts in 
either direction to raise vessels 
to a summit level in Lake Nica- 
ragua of 115 feet. The suggestion 
for a sea-level canal in this area 
has been called a “Cheopsian 
dream” that would require drain- 
age of Lakes Nicaragua and Ma- 
nagua and, as a result, would 
cause wide dislocation of Nica 
ragua’s economy. 

2. Merican “Ship Railway.” 
Mexico is deeply interested in a 
plan for the overland movement 
of ocean-going steamers by means 
of a 185-mile “ship-railway” across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec from 
Puerto Mexico to Salina Cruz 
The proposal, conceived some 
years ago, has been given new life 
the war by Modesto C. Rol 
land, Mexican civil engineer and 
head of the Free Ports Depart- 
ment of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
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Most imaginative of all plans for solving the Panama bottleneck is a Mexican pro- 


posal for a 185-mile railway across the country. 


As the sketch shows, it would 


carry vessels up to 15,000 tons in a kind of rolling dry dock from ocean to ocean. 





They Call It Hobo Ranch 


AND ‘THEY’ ARE THE HUNDREDS OF BEATEN MEN 


WHO HAVE FOUND A HOME IN TEXAS AT THE HENRY ZOLLNER PLACE. 


G. E. PIERCE, address un- 


known, adjusted his blanket roll 
Turning 
down a dirt road through the cot- 
ton field, he saw the outline of 
Zollner Ranch—the finest place 
owned by the finest man he ever 
met 
‘I've been all over the world,” 
muttered as he pulled along, 
t when I get to Zollner’s, this 
I think I'll stay 
That was in 1933 


and quickened his step 


when a meal 
Was appreciated, a place to sleep 


was a luxury, and a job was some- 


Host Zollner insists the men’s food be as good as he'd serve his 
own family. Here two guests prepare dinner for returning workers. 


thing outof this world. But Pierce 
knew all three were at Zollner 
Ranch Henry Zollner never 
turned down anybody. 

It has been like that since 1876, 
when Matt and Charlie Zollner be- 
gan raising cotton in Rockwall 
County, Texas. They extended the 
farm as a refuge for any man 
without a home and when Matt 
died, his son, Henry, took over 
what has become a_ tradition 
among wayfarers from coast to 
coast. They call it Hobo Ranch. 

} road 


Every year, although no 
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By a Garland Smith 


signs point the way, some 200 ho- 
bos find it, guided by word of 
mouth. To them its 1,500 waxy 
black acres, some 40 miles from 
Dallas, spell home. 

This is the setting for an ex- 
periment in human relations. At 
year’s end, Henry Zollner figures 
more than profits from his cotton. 
He also inventories progress made 
in remolding broken lives and al- 
leviating suffering. Benefiting 
mankind means more to Henry 
than material wealth, and helping 
the little fellow get ahead or over- 
come odds is what counts. 

Old-timers are not surprised at 
Henry Zollner’s humanitarianism, 
recalling how Matt felt and talked 
when Henry was a kid. Many 
thought Matt should have been a 
minister. When he was up in 
they wondered why he 
didn’t retire 

“Preaching the Gospel is the 
highest calling,” Matt said. “Un- 
able to do that, I’m doing the next 
best thing. You can’t retire from 
helping others.” 

Matt himself had been a way- 
farer. As boys, he and brother 
Charlie left Germany for Austra- 
lia in 1874, but, unable to find a 
farm they wanted there, came to 
Texas two years later. Liking the 
flat blackland around Rockwall, 
they ran a survey and bought 320 
acres to start Hobo Ranch. 

\t first the Zollners hired tran- 
sient workers simply because they 
needed help, but later they took 
in all transients as a benevolence 
men. Matt wanted to 
them a chance, and now 
steers the Zollner philan- 
through another genera- 


vears, 


to homeless 
give 
Henry 
thropy 
tion 
Henry, 55, stocky, red 
and modest, hurries around Hobo 
Ranch with the enthusiasm of a 
youngster on his first job. Up be- 
fore dawn to line up equipment 
and supplies for the day, he shifts 
all day from house to fields, check- 


faced, 
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Hobos, unlike bums, are willing to 
sweat. These men earn their keep. 


Graduate of Trinity 
and veteran of World 
Sunday 
ool, serves as post commander 


he also teaches 


the Rockwall American Legion, 


participates in civic affairs 


70 men during 

season and 200 dur- 
harvest is Henry's big- 
Twice a week he drives 
Rockwall to provision the 
19 Ranch store where tobacco, 
drinks, and 
clothes are sold at cost. He 
ilso check the grocery truck 
cn comes evel 


hes, candy, soft 


three days 

canned fruit and vegetables. 

jut Henry is never too busy to 

show him 

ind, and explain how his ex- 

works. The procedure 

nple and informal. Henry 

him to the mess hall and 

him a cot in one of the eight 

Next morning they 
an oral contract 

ou can stay as long as you 

ind work when you want to,” 

says. “We pay regular 

by the hour. Board is 25 

a meal. Your bunk is free. 

have only two rules: you must 

ve and take a bath and boil 

ur clothes once a week. If you 

want to drink or be filthy, go else- 


come a new man 


nkhouses 


where 
Discipline is never a_ serious 
problem. No old man has ever 
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At evening, on holidays, and in bad weather, the guests at Hobo Ranch relax in 
the game room, reading, listening to the radio, chatting, and playing dominoes. 


caused trouble, but occasionally a 
youngster will get drunk on a bot- 
tle bought in town. If the men 
can't handle him, the sheriff is 
called. Henry remembers only one 
fight in five years. One man tells 
on another only if he doesn’t stay 
clean. 

Henry asks few questions He 
knows questions make some of his 
men nervous. They come to Hobo 
Ranch to bury unpleasant mem- 
ories. Henry remembers the doc- 
tor who lost a patient, the lawyer 
who didn’t prosper, the cotton 
broker who failed for $100,000, the 
contractor who erected one of the 
tallest buildings in Houston—all 
“hitting the road” to save face. 

All Henry needs is a name for 


his books. If the man is 65 or 
more, Henry helps him fill out a 
Department of Welfare form in 
case he is eligible for the Texas 
old-age pension. Henry also re- 
quests the address of next of kin 
which is then sealed in an enve- 
lope and locked in the safe. 
“Removing those envelopes is 
my hardest job,” Henry explains. 
‘Usually it’s the last chapter in 
the story of a man who broke with 
his folks. Often the relatives have 
given the man up for dead.” 
Henry found $1,500 on one old 
man who died ten years ago and 
wired the family whose address 
was in the safe. They came to 
Hobo Ranch, inspected the haven, 
and used the $1,500 for a lot in 
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Alabama Poly. Inst 


PEST ON A PEDESTAL 


In THE center of Enterprise, 
Alabama, stands a monument 
to a pest. The inscription 
reads: 

“In Profound Appreciation of 
the Boll Weevil and What It 
Has Done As the Herald of 
Prosperity This Monument Was 
Erected by the Citizens of En- 
terprise, Coffee County, Ala- 
bama.” 

The odd fact is that flourish- 
ing Enterprise credits the boll 
weevil with much of its mod- 
ern prosperity —because the 
pesky thing once nearly ruined 
the town. 

When cotton was king, the 
farmers of Enterprise lived on 
the fluffy stuff and, by replant- 
ing it every year, were doing a 
pretty good job of exhausting 
the soil. But that was before 
the boll weevil came to gobble 
their crops, forcing the plant- 
ing of potatoes, peanuts, corn, 
sugar cane, and hay as a matter 
of simple survival. 

And because this diversified 
farming restored the soil and 
built up a solid economy for 
their town, the grateful citi- 
zens erected a monument to 
the pest which had forced it on 
them and annually celebrate 
the coming of the boll weevil 
with a festival—which in- 
cludes music, dancing, 
speeches, and turkey dinners 
with peanut dressing, for pea- 
nuts are now the top money- 
making crop of the community. 

—Harold Helfer 








Rockwall cemetery for him and 
others who would follow. Men 
without kin are carried to a shady 
spot at Hackberry Creek. A min- 
ister, the Zollners, and all the 
workers attend every funeral. 

More and more old men like 
G. E. Pierce return to spend the 
rest of their lives at Hobo Ranch. 
The oldest resident is J. E. Ben- 
nett, 97, known as “The Kid” 
since he arrived 45 years ago. R. 5. 
Cates, 80, son of a county judge, 
signed in 52 years ago. Even after 
qualifying for pensions, most of 
the men stay on because, as Henry 
says, “They are too independent 
to go home.”” Some want to pay 
more than $5.25 a week for board, 
but Henry never accepts, although 
he loses money. He encourages 
old-timers to stay: they can’t 
work as hard as youngsters, but 
they’re more dependable. 

The 40 men, mostly old fellows, 
who remain all year, keep Hobo 
Ranch ready for the Spring and 
Fall rush seasons. Working as 
much or as little as they please 
and keeping their own time, they 
sweep the buildings, milk and 
feed, mend fences, plow the ten- 
acre garden, and cook. In bad 
weather they read, play dominoes, 
and listen to the radio in the game 
room Pierce, sailor-magician- 
farmer, tells adventure stories and 
entertains with tricks and puzzles. 

Zollner’s family life is inter- 
laced with the workers’ activities 
Henry, his wife, and their chil- 
dren—Ben, 11, and Maxine, 15— 
live in a modest cottage near the 
tiny white chapel and, unless com- 
pany drops in, walk through the 
chow line with the men. Using 
aluminum cups and tin plates at 
one of the long tables seating 200, 
the Zollners eat nothing special 
and request no favors 

The Hobo Ranch menu calls for 
hot biscuits and coffee three times 
a day. Eggs or hot cakes with ba- 
con and fruit make up breakfast, 
while meats, vegetables, salad, and 
dessert are served at other meals 
and turkey dinners are provided 
at Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
New Year’s. The men serve them- 
selves and take all they want. 

Possibly good food explains why 
Hobo Ranch never lacks workers, 
but Henry’s understanding heart 
is a factor, too. Henry treats every 
hobo like his own brother. He 
thinks no man is too big to be 


humbled, but he also thinks none 
sinks too low to make a comeback. 

“The best sermon I ever heard 
was preached by a cotton picker,” 
Henry says with pride. “It was on 
‘Hope.’ I thought it was especially 
fitting because for all the men at 
Hobo Ranch there is still hope. 
Some have left to become success- 
ful merchants, construction fore- 
men, and teachers. One became a 
district judge and another a State 
senator.” 

Old-timers, both successful men 
and perennial hobos, are always 
calling to repay Henry’s generos- 
ity. Some spend their vacations 
on the farm. They work a full 
week and refuse to take pay. They 
come back to Hobo Ranch, where 
Henry helped them when they 
needed it, instead of visiting rela- 
tives who refused them. Itiner- 
ants who take to the road when 
the cotton is picked mail greeting 
cards to Henry at New Year’s and 
every Christmas morning he finds 
tobacco, socks, handkerchiefs, 
fruit, and candy—a gift from 
every man on the farm 

The men appreciate Henry’s dis- 
cretion in distinguishing between 
a hobo and a bum. A hobo is a 
transient willing to work. But 
often he changes his plans—and 
frequently his vocation—over- 
night and moves on. A bum is a 
beggar who refuses to work. 

“Our men call themselves ho- 
bos,” Henry ex- 
plains, “but they J 
resent others call- 
ing them that be- 
cause the average 
person lumps ho- 
bos and bums to- 
gether.” , { 

Henry realizes 
his men are more 
likely to get into 
trouble than most people. If they 
do, he drives into town to help 
and, if necessary, bail them out. 

“Why do you keep foolin’ with 
those men?” neighbors asked 
when the farm lost money during 
the depression. “You’d make a 
profit if you rented it or sold out 
and lived on the interest.” 

“That would be an easy way 
out,” Henry replied, “but my 
father refused to retire. I do, too. 
I have an obligation—especially 
to the men who have been here 
for years. They’re as much a part 


” 


Zollner 


of the place as I am. 
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Around the World with 
President Angus 


ROTARY’S FIRST OFFICER SEES 


THE WORK IN 


HEY WELCOMED him at 


airports, Club luncheons, “sun- 
downers,” and formal banquets. 

. They took him to see their 
ancient pyramids and Buddhist 
temples They showed him 
their Homes for Waifs and Strays 
and their schools for the blind... . 
They gave him silver sombreros, 
zebra-bound books, and gavels of 
rare wood to remember them by. 
... And reluctantly they let him 


MOVEMENT AT 


It’s only a 30-minute stopover for the 
President in Brownsville, Tex., but 
local Rotarians make the most of it. 
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28 COUNTRIES. 


go. “We saw him off feeling that 
we were parting with one of the 
family.” 

So now Angus Mitchell is back. 
Back in Chicago at the desk of the 
President of Rotary International 

. after a 40,000-mile air trip 
around the world which took him 
into 28 lands. During the 77 days 
of his tour—which placed him in 
his home city of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, at Christmas time—he met 
with Rotarians from more than 
100 Clubs. 

“Never before,” he says, “have 
I seen such extraordinary hospi- 
tality. And never before have I 
been so deeply impressed by the 
keenness of men—whatever their 
race, religion, or culture—for Ro- 
tary, and by their eagerness to 
play their part in it.” 

Racial bitterness and poverty 
which afflict many lands he visited 
greatly discouraged him, Presi- 
dent Mitchell confesses, but when 
Rotarians showed him their 
schools for African native children 


*hoto 


Metro News 


It’s “Cheerio!” from President Angus as he 
starts his air trip around the earth from 
Chicago. He will travel some 40,000 miles. 


or their successful efforts to bring 
Indians and Pakistanians togeth- 
er in amity, then, he says, “my 
hope rose.” 

In one day the President made 
six speeches; in one 70-hour stretch 
he went without sleep. Yet “that 
international smile,” as Calcutta 
Rotarians put it, “never left his 
face.” As this sampling of photos 
indicates, he had proved a win- 
ning exemplar of his own teach- 
ing that “Rotary is friendship in 
action.” 
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RO a” Fe 
th dozens of Rotarians on hand to greet him, President Mitchell arrives at Guate- A scroll testifies to the gratitude Rotarians of San Salva 


médla City, Guatemala. He had flown down that morning from Mexico City, where he had local Club President, is seen making the presentation at be 
spent a memorable evening in Rodem, the unique Club quarters of Mexico City Rotarians. Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Ernesto A. Nunez (ce 
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Mens south in Central America, Rotary’s chief officer stops in Te gucigalpa, Honduras, The band has just struck up the national hymn of Ver 
there visits the Tree of Central American Friendship in the center of Liberty Plaza. acas, and President Mitchell and others at the head t 





After this airport welcome, Recife, Brazil, Rotarians take the President to their regular Against a background of massed hydrangeas the Pri 
Club meeting where Rotarians of ten other neighboring Clubs have foregathered. in South Africa: Roodepoort, Randfontein, Potchefstroo 
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feel for this visit from Rotary’s President. José Leén Flores, A festive buffet luncheon, attended by many high State officials, honors 
ecial meeting in the salon of a country club. El Salvador’s President Angus in San José, Costa Rica, Here the First Lady of the land, 
, is one of the interested spectators at the speaker's table. Dona Henrietta de Figueres, presents him with a leather album as a souvenir. 





. 


la at a meeting of the Rotary Club in historic old Car- And ‘now a “Hello, there!” in Fortaleza, Brazil. Behind the President is Rotary’s 
have begun to accord it the respect of lowered heads. Assistant Secretary Juan M. Roger, who accompanied Angus in Latin America. 
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ent rises to address four Rotary Clubs of the West Rand In Nairobi, Kenya, in East Africa, it’s an official greeting and a Rotary wel- 
nd Krugersdorp. The gathering is held in the last-named city, come all in one —from His Worship the Mayor, Rotarian Dick Woodley. 
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Calcutta Rotarians say it with flowers—a garland around the 
President’s neck. Note also the neck chain of gold threads. 
...+ (Below) Angus sets foot in Rangoon, Burma, where Dis- 
trict Governor Ba Win (center) and Mrs. Ba Win await him. 


The All-India Lighthouse for the Blind in Calcutta interests 
the President deeply. Rotarians aid it. Lord Senha (second 
from left) is its president. ... (Below) Angus “talking 
Rotary” with Directors of the Singapore Rotary Club. 
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‘Humanity Is One’ 


AN INDIAN LEADER SEES 
ROTARY TEACHING THIS OLD TRUTH. 


| WAS a memorable day in the annals of the 
Club So read minutes of a recent meeting of the 
Rotary Club of Delhi, India. What distinguished this 
regular noon meeting was that His Excellency Shri 
Rajagopalachari, Governor General of India, was 


present as special guest and speaker. 

It was the first time in the history of Rotary in 
India, say Delhi Rotarians, that “the first man of the 
country” ever made an official visit to a Rotary Club 
To hear him, many Rotarians from 11 other Clubs 
n India and Pakistan joined the Delhi Rotarians 
and their ladies, forming a dinner audience of some 
170 persons. “In keeping with the occasion,” to 
quote the minutes further, ‘the hotel [Imperial in 
New Delhi] had been beautifully decorated,” and as 
the Governor General was escorted into the meeting 
place the band played Jana Gana Mana, the national 
anthem 

Long a leader in Indian affairs, Shri Rajagopal- 
ichari became Governor General of India a year ago 
March 1. “The Rotary Club, as I understand it,” he 
iid the Delhi audience, “shares with some other 
organizations the aim of promoting harmony and 
‘llowship among the peoples of various lands. 

[ hope the Rotarians will succeed where others 
ve not found much fruitful result. I feel, like 
iny others, the need for this kind of work. Even 
within the borders of our own country we have 
The world is 


many differences to overcome. 
watching us not only because we are very big... 
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India’s Governor General (center, top photo) is re 
ceived by Delhi Rotary Club President S. Vaidyanath 
Aiyar (turban) .. . later addresses the Club (above). 


—strategically occupying a very important position 
and we have got the largest power element with us 
namely population—but also because we are trying 
to solve problems in which, if we succeed, we might 
be an example to the rest of the world 

“Most difficulties are illusions. If once we make 
up our minds on the basis of clear truth, most diffi- 
culties solve themselves. Here in our country, for 
instance, we have divided a territory, which was 
governed by Asoka and Akbar, into two political en- 
tities. Most people deplore it. I understand even 
the cricket players deplore it... . What prevents 
good players from coming together, even though 
some of them might belong to one territory and 
some to another? 

“What prevents people from writing letters to one 
another even though they might belong to different 
territories, or from selling and buying? Mutual com- 
merce or friendship is not prevented by the partition 
of India. Humanity is one, and we are trying to 
rediscover this very old truth through many organ- 
izations of which the Rotary Club is one.” 
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THE OBJECTS OF ROTARY 


To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise, and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 

(1) The development of acquaintance 


as an opportunity for service. . ° ~) 2 
i Mich died dudibhs te baleen News Notes from 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 


and professions, the recognition of the 


a tiates ae sek Mate of eee Percy Hodgson, of Pawtucket, R. I., 
cupation es on opportunity to serve society. is the choice of the Nominating Committee for Presi- 
ies be Sr ene te core busi. dent of Rotary International in 1949-50. Fora 
ness, and community life. brief biography of him, see page 48. 
(4) The advancement of international 
all Wiig of temen aed mate | As this issue goes to press, Angus 
sional men united in the ideal of service. S. Mitchell is back at his desk at 35 East Wacker 
Drive. Just behind him are his 40,000-mile round— 
the-—world Rotary air tour (see page 31) and the 
January meeting of the Board of Directors over which he presided. Ahead of him are 
three months of Rotary visiting and speaking which are to take him into Kansas, Vir— 
ginia, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, the Carolinas, Tennessee, California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas. From Baylor University, Waco, Tex., oldest institution of high- 


er learning in that State, he was to receive an honorary doctor's degree March 28. 


Reminde Clubs in the U. S. A. intending to propose a candidate for RI 
Directorship in 1949-50 must file (with the Secretary of Rotary International) on 
or before April 1 a Club resolution naming the man. (See Section 6 of Article IX 


of RI By-Laws. ) 


ed April and May are the big months for District Conferences, 
but several Districts will "rush the season" slightly. First into it will be the 
l3lst District (central Texas), with its meeting starting March 27 in Waco. Open to 
Rotarians and their ladies from all Clubs in a District, the Conference promotes re—- 
gional acquaintance, yields Rotary inspiration, provides time and place for the con- 
duct of District business — including nomination of next year's District Governor. 


1949 Convention Committee........ March 8-10..New York Gity 
Finance Committee March 23-25. .Chicago 
Foundation Fellowships Committee.April 8-10..Chicago 


The title for Rotary's newest book on the United Nations has been 
chosen: it's "The World at Work." The 124—page book will cover the Economic and 
Social Council, its commissions, and the specialized agencies. It is scheduled to 
be in stock about April l. 


= March 1 will see the opening of Rotary's 1949 Convention 
office in New York City. Place: Hotel Commodore. Man in charge: Convention 
Manager Gerald C. Keeler. Thus the planning for Rotary's 40th Annual Convention 
(New York City, June 12-16) goes into the home stretch. The U. N.'s Trygve Lie and 
Rotary's Angus S. Mitchell head a panel of distinguished speakers. Famous musical 


organizations and the President's Ball will high-light the entertainment. (For 
brief outline of program see page 5l). 


If you're going — and 15,000 or 20,000 Rotary people are — note this: March 
15 is the deadline on hotel reservations. That means that reservations received on 
or before that date will be filled on this basis: the best accommodations to those 
who travel farthest. Reservations received after March 15 will be handled only 
after all prior requests are filled, and then only a "first come, first served" 
basis. If you live in the United States, Canada, Newfoundland, or Bermuda, make 
your reservations through your Club Secretary or On—to-—New York Chairman. If you 
live in other areas, see your Club Secretary for information, but make your reserva- 
tion through the Convention Manager. 


On January 28 there were 6,677 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 
322,000 Rotarians. New and readmitted Clubs since last July 1 totalled 195. 
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@ Adjustable Shelf Support. An espe- 
cially useful item is a level shelf sup- 
port With it, extra can be 
quickly installed or existing shelves can 


shelves 


} 
be « 


onverted into adjustable shelves. It 
is sold as a complete unit that requires 
time 


place, it re- 


only a hammer and a few minutes’ 
for installation 


mains forever adjustable 


Once in 
and automat- 


} 


ally level 


i Instant respacing of shelves 
is accomplished by finger-tip adjustment 


of a snap-on device 

@ All-Metal Radiant Heater. High heat 
and utilization of almost the 
entire infrared band new 
and improved type of infrared heating. 
glareless have been 
designed for drying, baking, preheating, 
and dehydrating longer-wave 
nfrared heat and 
where rugged, all-metal construction is 
preferable. Such an radiant 
heater has a high-temperature enclosed- 
type heating element mounted in an ex- 
truded aluminum body with a very effi- 
cient reflector sheet of highly polished 
aluminum. Tongued and grooved sides 
and two sliding captive bolts facilitate 
fabrication of heater sections into vari- 
ous working patterns. 


ntensity 
result in a 
Glassless, heaters 
where a 
source is desired, 


electric 


lucite 


@ Clever 


Gadget. A cigarette 
with a reserve fuel supply that 
you can see—the chamber being trans- 
parent—is now on the market When 
the wick runs out of gas, just turn up- 
side down, touch the valve button, and 
some reserve fluid drops into the wick 
It's fun to play with—and 


ighter, 


chamber. 


it works! 


@ Safety Device. A type of reflec- 
tive sheeting is now commercially 
available which may be attached to 
clothing, bicycles, automobiles, or any 
other object which one desires to 
make especially visible when within 
range of oncoming headlights of au- 
tomobiles, trains, and the like. The 
use of such material should greatly 
aid in reducing after-dark accidents. 
Since it can be obtained in 31 colors 
and screen printed to match many ma- 
terials, the sheeting can be fully effec- 
tive without changing the daytime ap- 
pearance of the object protected. 


@ Corrosion Preventive. In the past a 
great economic loss has been due to cor- 
of metals buried in the ground. 
There have been hundreds of examples 
of electrolytic corrosion of metals buried 
in the soil. It has long been understood 
that the purer the metal, the less the 
orrosion. Equally long known is that 
the addition of small amounts of copper 
to steel will largely prevent this type of 
Now a chemical company 
is developed a method of preventing 
It consists of 


rosion 


corrosion 
s corrosion altogether. 
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burying magnesium electrodes in the 
soil and connecting them to the iron or 
other substance to be kept from corrod- 
ing Such pieces of magnesium are 
spoken of as “sacrificial anodes” and 
joined to the iron pipe they form an 
electrolytic couple. Thus when corrosion 
does occur, it is the magnesium which 
corrodes rather than the iron. Factors 
of chemical constitution and moisture of 
the soil are what determine how fast the 
rnagnesium is destroyed, but at any rate 
the cost of the anodes is very much less 
than the damage to the iron material 
that would otherwise be corroded. A 
newer application of this principle is the 
protection of steel fence posts for elec- 
trie fencing. 


® Frictionless Meters. Most of us are fa- 
miliar with the exhibit of floating mag- 
nets in which the mutual repulsion of 
two small magnets keeps one floating in 
mid-air. This principle is now being 
used in the production of electric me- 
ters with no bearings and, 
consequently, no friction. The rotating 
disk and shaft are suspended in space 
by the action of these tiny magnets. 
The floating disk is kept in line by 
guides, but is not suspended by them. 
In our laboratories we have already run 
these meters the equivalent of 65 years 
without noticeable wear. In the meter 
the magnet is cast into the frame itself 
and the co'ls are enclosed in butyl rub- 
ber. It is claimed that the meter gives 
not only lower maintenance costs and 
greater handling, but also 
greater accuracy over its lifetime. The 
vast number of meters in use is shown 
by the fact that one company alone has 
produced more than 25 million. 


whatever 


ease of 


@ Mica. In the dark days of 1942, be- 
cause of Japanese successes in the Pa- 


Photo: Goodrich 
poe) 


Sponge rubber built into the corners 
of a crate helps to protect both the pic- 
ture and the frame while in transit. 


cific it appeared that Americans soon 
might not know from where their next 
sheet of mica was coming. In anticipa- 
tion of a mica famine, engineers sought 
an acceptable substitute—and found it. 
It has proved to be superior to mica for 
many insulating tasks for which mica 
had been considered without peer. Mica 
plate bonded with shellac or synthetic 
resins has been used to insulate commu- 
tator bars almost since the first motor 
was built. The new material is a syn- 
thetic, impregnated asbestos paper. A 
thermosetting resin is that 
when the asbestos paper is impregnated 
with it, it may be molded into all sorts 
of shapes. The mica substitute has ex- 
cellent electrical characteristics, except 
at high voltages, and can be readily 
sawed, cut, drilled, and punched ge 
it does not delaminate; neither 
does it absorb moisture—as mica does 


used, so 


sides 


@ Appliance Models. Scale models 
have long been used by architects and 
builders in setting up production as- 
sembly lines, factory layouts, and the 
like. Now the same idea is being 
carried further by the production of 
miniature appliances made of poly- 
styrene, scaled one inch to the foot, 
to assist retailers of refrigerators, 
stoves, sinks, freezing units, and the 
like in setting up kitchens and laun- 
dries for institutions, business firms, 
etc. This kit contains 77 appliances, 
cabinets, and other furnishings. 
@ Plastic Foam. A snow-white plastic 
foam that is 99 percent air and one per- 
cent solids comes in shredded form or in 
blocks weighing .8 to one pound per 
cubic foot. It has a “K factor” (conduc- 
tivity value) of only .17 to .20, which 
makes it one of the best insulating ma 
terials knewn. It is almost ideal for in- 
sulating refrigerators and freezer units 
of all kinds. Many such units are now 
being homemade by men 
mechanically inclined, since the cooling 
units are now easily available 


who are 


@ New Tool. Recently invented is a 
simple and ingenious method of clamp- 
ing and fastening both ends of cloth- 
backed abrasive strips to a solid steel 
spindle in a matter of seconds without 
any tools. It provides a true surface, 
may be wound to run in either direction, 
and works ideally in a drill 
lathe. It is no longer necessary to buy 
expensive made-up abrasive 
With it one can easily finish accurate 
contour surfaces in wood, metal, or plas- 
tics. It is an attractive, durable, and 
economical tool 


press or 


sleeves. 


@ Testing Eggs. Optical candling of eggs 
is a slow and expensive process and not 
too accurate. 
arated from fresh ones by the use of 
“black” or ultraviolet light. 
and white eggs both show scarlet when 
they are fresh, but purple when they 
are ten days old. The 
available at a low price. 
. . 7 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Now old eggs can be sep- 


Brown eggs 


equipment is 
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Looking 


at Movies 


COMMENT ON CURRENT FILMS WITH TIPS 


ON AUDIENCES FOR WHOM THEY'RE BEST SUITED. 


Key: 

Vat 

* OF 

The Wendell 

Corey 1 iglas Dick 
Loretta in rector: William 

Drama depicting the 


Accused 


Robert ¢ nings, Dor 


consclence- 


The 
ners). 
Alan 


Adventures of Don Juan (War- 
Robert Douglas, Errol Flynn, 
Director 

During 


Blood on the Moon 
Bel Ge Walte 
Mitct 

t from 


an 


M,Y 


Every Girl Should Be Married (RKO). 


Betsy Drake, ¢ Grant, Diana Lynn, 
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By Jane Lockhart 


Franchot Tone. Written, 
duced by Don Hartman 


directed pi 

Comedy which 
explores the lengths to which a deter 
mined girl can successfully go in a cam 
male to the 


department-store clerk 


paign to lead a reluctant 


altar. A lowly 
the heroine sets h hts 


ona stranger, 


a contented bachelor pediatrician, la\ 
out an elaborate 


nc lude S research on 


plan of attack w 
his personal la 
habits, and After lavisl 
penditure 
food, 
still a 
Wiles but 

Your 
by how yo feel abo 
aggressii Some 


} 


ony i 


annoyed 
one of their sex hoodw 
en undoubtedly will 
probing into the mores 
le spor taneously funny 


a cast expert at ibt 


He Walked by 
Richard Basehart, 
Velodrama reco 


Night 

Scott B 

berts 
* a diabolical 

com 

ed motion. 


econo! 


ted 
M,Y 
% Joan of Arc (RKO). Ingrid Berg 
man, Ward Bond, José F r, Cecil 
Kellaway, J. Carroll Naish, Francis L. 
Sullivan. Producer, Walter Wanget 
Director, Victor Fleming. Drama relat 
ing on a stupendous scale the 
the Maid of 
childhood to her execution at the stake 
by the English invaders. . eat deal 
film, and 


story of 


Orleans, from her rural 


of money was spent on 


it shows where money most often shows 


in movies—in elaborate costumes, set 
t As a result, t 
hie rdly ve in” 
It is slick, polished, bea 
tiful, at times even awe inspiring. So 


if vou are thrilled by magnificent screen 


and furnishings 


ings, 


film 


pictorially could 


] 


proved upon, 


pageantry—magnificent, for instance, as 
Henry V was 


atest expedition 


Laurence Olivier’s 


; ] 


nificent—this into 


medieval history w ve all that 


could 


vour interest is more in ideas 


desire If, on the o hand, 
in people 


as living, purposeful beings, you may 


teel cheated—for there is little implica- 
tion as to why these persons act as they 
do. You even quarrel with the 
thesis that holy wars are justifiable, and 
regret that so little effort has been spent 
forth the meaning of all that 
Nappens. 

rhe film, which runs for two and one 
half hours, is peopled with many char- 
acter actors familiar from past Holly- 
many of them 
still seem like the people in those other 
productions rather than medieval fig- 
It is understandable that when so 


may 


to set 


wood productions, and 


ures 
much is being spent on research for big 
things like ancient warfare and French 
court life and legal 
thing must be slighted—and 


procedure, some- 
such ele 
motivation are 
best. And 


something to watch, un- 


ments as character 


bound to come off second 
pageantry 5 
doubtedly. If you agree, and most of 
you will, Joan is for you a must, M.Y 
The Man from Colorado (Columbia). 
ten Drew, Glenn Ford, William Hol- 


l tory by 


den. Based on 
Henry 
in Colorado mining town just after the 


il War, 


a new territorial law has 


Borden Chase 
Levin. Melodrama set 


when veterans return to find 
voided 
> claims they had worked as prospec- 

rs. Their search for justice is handi 
capped when their stiff-necked wartime 


major is appointed Federal judge. Im- 


Phot 


Ingrid Bergman as the Maid of Orleans. 


filmed Joan of Arc is “magnificent pageantry.” 
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Dealt owes 


Inited Artists Corp. 
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There's a sense of the boundless outdoors in Red River, notes Miss Lockhart. Here is one of the exciting scenes from the picture. 


ely his insane lust for power of 
1 death over both friend and ene- 


cisio 


of 


the 


n 


1 


I 


1 


tur 


ist satisfied during the war, leads 
to make emotional rather than fair 
ns. Many 


n out- 


laws, and the film relates the fierce 


that 
en the 


ensues, 


as 


major’s be 


es a Federal mat! 

th the dissenters 
ce mplic ated in t 
rtrayal than the u 
tographed in technicolor, but no 
Much ef- 


ruggle intensi- 


t friend, whom 
hal, throws in 


ual 


ting and suspense ful. 


ve outdoor! 


scene 


ry. 


ant 
Ww 


1 cl 


estern, 


Rousing action 


M,Y 


One Sunday Afternoon (Warners). Don 
eF% Dorothy Malone, 


e of 


ground 


Paige. 


songs, 


is 


The 


sett 


Comed 


the late ‘90s 


Dennis 


the esse! 


story 


cberry Blonde, 


some 


years 
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go. 
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presents 


cor respondence school 


years 


1 because 


idle 


success 


rival 


has 
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toa! 


fry 
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hero s¢ 


pochondriac, 
and various. fear 
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exciti 
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ce (Paramou 
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Directc 
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in 
cos 


New 


Mor- 
techni- 
tumes, 


York. 


tial thing 
retelling of 
which Warners 


a 


dentist 
unhappy and 
had to play 


Ith 
( 
w 


a 


‘ival, who got the girl 


iy and 
hance 
chair, 
hat he 
shrew 


s own life 


mificant, or 


1 


t all 


this, 
nostal- 


undoubtedly 


yr 


Bob 
in 


H 


M,Y 


Hope, 
Z. Me- 


ope as 


red dentist who goes West 


ware 
wa 


gon, 
go off 
f batt 

down 
idians, 
make 


n 


bu 
le 


get 


Federal agent 
thing unhampere 


tion as a hero when 


MARCH, 


his 


gun 


1949 


felle 


aw 


ind 


da 


} 
ie 


1] 


ay 


Ca 
s] 
to 
»ca 
He 
mz 


the 


when 


himself 


lamity 


lipping 


marry 
think 
rry on 
a 
ikes it 


Indi 


gets 


ans (she really picked them off from 
behind him). Trying to live up to that 
reputation, he provides the film with its 
laughs. 

It’s the same old Hope routine, done 
up in technicolor, but the film limps 
frequently—evidently Crosby and La- 
mour were sadly missed. Hope fans 
won't mind, however. \ suggestive 
dance and double-meaning cracks ren- 
der it unsuitable for children M,Y 

% Red River (United Artists). Walter 
Brennan, Montgomery Clift, John 
Wayne. Based on by Borden 
Chase. Producer-lirector: Howard 
Hawks. Melodrama. Magnificent west- 
ern fare, culminating in the driving of 
cattle herds over the Chisholm trail 
from southern Texas to Abilene, Kansas. 
Story frame concerns the struggle for 
mastery between an older man, who de- 
veloped a fabulous ranch by ruthless 
tactics, often including murder, and the 
young man he had befriended as a boy, 
made his heir. It opens with the lonely 
trek of Thomas Dunson, his elderly 
side-kick, and the boy into the open 
prairies, jumps 15 years and the Civil 
War to its most exciting sequences, the 
overland drive Abilene. There are 
difficulties—a wild stampede, the cross- 
ing of a river, Indian skirmishes, ex- 
tensive dissension among the cowhands, 
which Dunson usually by 
ing the objectors. For most of the way 
this is magnificent western drama, real, 


story 


to 


solves shoot- 


dusty, lusty, and convincing. 

The film 
the boundless 
feel of ranching. No effort has been 
spared, for instance, to render the 
scenes of the stampede authentic. The 
cowhands are cowhands, not Hollywood 
actors. Then, near the end, 
and its dragging in strikes an incongru- 
ous, contrived, and artificial note. There- 
after the film smacks more of Hollywood 
than of the plains. Up to this point, 
however, it ranks only to The 
Overlanders, British film shot in Austra- 


a sense of 
smell and 


has wide s« ope, 


outdoors, the 


there is sex, 


second 


lia, as a superior cattle-driving story. 
The main difference, it seems, that 
the new production the men 
and the women, while the older classic 
in the field (it may still be showing in- 
termittently, by the way) stressed the 


is 


stresses 


But Red River is nonetheless 
M,Y 


animals. 
worth your attention. 


%& You Gotta Stay Happy (Universal). 
Eddie Albert, Joan Fontaine, Percy Kil 
bride, James Stewart. on The 
Saturday Evening Post serial by Robert 
Carson. Director: H. C. Potter. Comedy. 
An runs away from her bride- 
groom immediately after the wedding— 
it seerns she has just realized she never 
had any use for him—and hides in the 
next-door hotel room where an earnest 
young air-freight operator is trying to 
catch some much-needed sleep. 

He’s a kind tal 
over—even consents grudgingly to let 
her stow away illegally on the surplus 
cargo plane (half his rolling stock) he 
sets out the next day to fly back to his 
West Coast headquarters. Also aboard 
illegally such assorted passengers 
pair of silly honeymooners, 
trained gorilla, and a fleeing embezzle 
whom the co-pilot has smuggled aboard 
to help pay expenses. There is a mild 
crack-up in muddy Oklahoma field 
and various other opportunities for un 
premeditated comic situations—all done 
with such and 
by a skilled cast that despite their pre 
dictability they prove welcome fuel for 
hearty laughs. M,Y 


Jased 


heiress 


lad, so he lets her 


are 


as a a 


a 


vim obvious enjayment 


* * x 


Among other current films, these 
should prove rewarding: 

For Famity: Deep Waters, Fighting 
Father Dunne, Give My Regards 
Broadway, Fighter Squadron, Henry V, 
The Hills of Home, I Remember Mama, 
Life with Father, Melody Time, Mr. 
Blandings Builds His Dream House, 
Nanook of the North, Olympic Games of 
1948, The Overlanders, Rachel and the 
Stranger, The Search, The Secret Land, 
So Dear to My Heart, The Tawny Pipit, 
The Tender Years, Thunder in the Val 
ley. 

For Mature Avupiences: All My Sons, 
Another Part of the Forest, Apartment 
for Peggy, Canon City, Cry of the City, 
Four Faces West, Great Expectations, 
Hamlet, I Know Where I'm Going, John 
ny Belinda, Live Today for Tomorrow, 
Pitfall, The Red Shoes, Shoe-Shine, The 
Snak- Pit, To Live in Peace, La Tra 
viata, The Treasure of the Sierra Madre 


to 
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Goh}, Frederic 


Speaking of New Books— 


ABOUT COUNTRIES AROUND THE WORLD—THEIR PEOPLE 


AND THEIR PROBLEMS ... THE MARSHALL PLAN ...A NEW VIEW OF AMERICANS. 


CONVINCED thi 10st tar- Also of great importance fér readers earnestly that Rotarians in the United 
eve fullv ant in ly ir he in the United States is Mark Gayn's States—many of whom are able to share 
Japan Diary. It is an informal record of in the shaping of national policy—read 
Rotary the experie an American news this book and judge for themselves. 
sincerely paper and magazine correspondent in fhe most enjoyably entertaining of 
than ou Japan and Korea, over a period of ne all the books on this month's interna 
international two years in 1946 and 1947 it tional shelf is An American Engineer in 
. observations made as thy s ] ifghanistan, A. C. Jewett, an engineer 
This “diary” is consi v lively t vho had supervised the construction 
amusing, sometimes itin It is fil lectric-power plants in India, Brazil 
with vigorous pen pictu f men and iative United States, spent more 
events—of Korean politicians anc lan eight years in Afghanistan (1911 
ers, Japanese industrial ; irni t l i chief engineer for the Amir, 
generals; rade riot trials nstall hydroelectric plant and su 
strikes found it lefinit 00a l 1 ther operations He 
reading, but did not fir d ve rst rerican permitted to live 
since 1880 Fron 
liaries, his niece Mar jori 


together a consecutive nar 


begin will be Y ve of his experience in Afghanistan, 
books—from a told in his own words. She has done het 
been reading— work admirably; the resulting book is 
consistently interesting and delightful 
New Zealand is the next st 1 oul 
readers’ world map. Leslie Lipson, au 
thor of The Politics of Equality, taught 
in New Zealand for eight years, as pro 
political science and director 
school of Public Administration 
> University of New Zealand in Vic 
He made a thorough study of 
development and recent operation 
New Zealand's governmental syste 
as now presented the results of 
study in a book which seems to me 
outstandi lear and 
Japan: What of youngsters like these ation. Mr. Lipson has first 
and their parents? Their future is con re the historical development of 
sidered by Mark Gayn in Japan Diary. w Zealand's political system to 1890, 
has then examined in detail its 
to my peace of mind ; 1 citizen of é operation since that time The various 
United States Wo gener isio spects t subject are treated firmly 
emerge fro ! n rf ; lv. and the whole study is 
observations irst is t t j ou \ i rrated The book is also 
occupation of ipan and ne lol genuinely good writing 
failed to realiz ! 1e limited oppo ling for words an.. sentence 
tunit whi xisted rr prog stru most unusual in contem- 
toward tre len acy } Ser ! porary Writing in this field, makes the 
that we ;% fal if signall al 1 ing of Mi Lipson’s fact-filled pages 
pletely to mak ny} sibl ) ven pleasure in itself. His treatment of 
likely the t f Japan as an aggre New Zealand's political system and ex- 
sive military perience is at once friendly and candid 
I am in ti t judg ron This book offers a wealth of significant 
any firsthand experien the just f nformation, very effectively presented. 
capably Mr. Gayn's conclusion it th \ ) In The Struggle behind thé tron Ci 
obli he offers and th whicl 1a\ a 1in, Ferenc Nagy, Prime Minister of 
from other sources i t le the Hungarian Republic from Febru- 
sufficient to warrat areful « ary, 1946, to June, 1947, tell a story of 


sideration of lat h ys ver) fateful importance for the world today. 
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It is at once an appealing personal nar- 
and a national history. 
traces clearly 
background of modern Hungary 
experience of the Hungarian 
under Nazi rule. He then de- 
detail the rise to 


the Smallholders 


rative tragic 


Nagy the social and eco- 
nomi 
and the 
pe opl 
scribe in power of 
party, in which he 
leader, and his 
Prime Minister. He makes appallingly 


clear the technique by which the Soviet 


was a experiences as 


Union became master of Hungary, with 
those who resisted killed, imprisoned, or 
exiled like Nagy himself. The spirit of 
this book is as inspiring as its facts are 
sing. It is well worth reading. 

let's look more briefly at 
among the recent 


depre 
And 

some 
books of international 
terest A Canadian 
Roberts, has written a valuable book in 
from the Cold Wars. It is a hard- 


controversial 


now 
others many 
and in- 

Leslie 


theme 


journalist, 


very ably 


book, 
written Especially noteworthy is its 
analysis of existent attitudes of the Brit- 
ish people the U 
(and Canada), and the reasons for them. 


toward nited States 
Forthright criticism and well-document 


factuz reporting ake this book 


Hawaii: A native fisherman. His is- 
land home is the theme of new books 
by J. C. Furnas and Theodore Morgan. 


inely important for a full grasp of 
major realities as 
ron Curtain and the Marshall Plan 
e European Recovery Program, by 
Harris, offers the first thor- 
and impartial study of the Mar- 
hall Plan for the reader: its 
nception and development, its precise 
actual op- 


contemporary 


Seymour 
ough 


general 


ind character, and it 


Here is a book which gives the 
an unusual opportunity to es- 
the danger of undiscriminating 
judgment based on ignorance 


lequate information 


historical richne and present 


of Australian literature are at- 
by two novels recently published 
glad to the United 
ich Is Collins, 


note in 


Life, by Tom 
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and The Northerner, by Joan Colebrook. 
Such Is Life has been described as a 
classic of the Australian frontier. “‘Tom 
Collins” was the pen name of Joseph 
Furphy, who was born in Australia in 
1843 and died in 1912; Such Is Life was 
first published in Australia in 1903. It is 
a long novel, written from the point of 
view of a Government official 
whose duties take him on wide and con- 


minor 


stant travels in the frontier regions, and 
consists primarily of descriptions of the 
land and the frontiersmen themselves. 
The words and details which are strange 
to me made this book fairly hard going 
at first, but the characterizations build 
steadily into dramatic significance, and 
the wholly convincing portrayals of 
places and men achieve ultimately a 
massive effect rarely paralleled in fic- 
tion. 

Broad in scope and rich in detail, also, 
is The Northerner, by Joan Colebrook, 
an Australian living in the 
United States. It is the story of a North 
Australian family, a story somewhat too 
fully elaborated for consistent effective- 
char- 
incidents of 


writer now 


ness—somewhat cumbered by 
acters too numerous and by 
little value—but nonetheless a good por- 
trayal of one regional phase of Austra- 
lian life. 

A companion to the book I first men- 
this article, J. C. Furnas’ 
Anatomy of Paradise, is Theodore Mor- 
gan’s Hawaii: A Century of Economic 
1778-1876. Here is a satisfying 


tioned in 


Change, 
study of the economic background (and 
much of the social background as well) 
of modern Hawaii. Mr. Morgan presents 
clear and concrete pictures of Hawaiian 
life before the coming of the white men, 
and then traces the progressive modifi- 
cation of that life through white influ- 
ence down to 1876, when the Reciprocity 
United States was 


Treaty with the 


Photo (left) Hawaii Visitors Bureau 


signed. Fine pictures, from photographs 
and old prints, are generously used in 
this book. 

Perhaps the book which rounds out 
our shelf is the one I should have placed 
first: I have enjoyed it greatly and I 
think it has positive value. This is As 
Others See Us, by André Visson, a book 
about what Europeans are thinking 
about the United States today, and why. 
André Visson is a European who has 
become a citizen of the United States 
His book covers some of the 
ground as does that of Leslie Roberts’ 
Home from the Cold Wars, especially in 
the matter of British opinion of the 
United States. Visson’s treatment is 
lighter, however; his purpose is descrip- 
tive rather than controversial—though 
he does not lack convictions. He sets 
out to tell the average reader in the 
United States hoW he and his country 
are currently regarded in London, in 
Paris, elsewhere in Europe, and to ex 
plain the attitudes which he describes 

Most readers in the United States will 
find some of Mr. Visson’s reports sur- 
prising and disturbing. Most will agree 
with me, I think, that his comments and 
explanations are illuminating and that 
his book has real value as well as very 
interest. 


same 


lively 


* * a 


Books reviewed, publishers, 
Anatomy of Paradise, 
(Sloane, $5).—Japan Diary, Mark Gayn 
(Sloane, $4).—An American Engineer ir 

Afghanistan, edited by Marjorie . 
(University of Minnesota Press, $ 

Politics of Equality, Leslie Lipson 
versity of Chicago Press, 86).—The Struggle 
behind the Iron Curtain, Ferenc Nagy 
millan, $6).—Homer from the Cold 
Leslie Roberts (Beacon, $2.50).—The 

pean Recovery Program, Seymour Harris 
(Harvard University Press, $4.50).—Such / 
Life, Tom Collins (University of Chicago 
Press, $4).—The Northerner, Joan Colebrook 
(Scribner's, $3.50).—Hawaii: A Century of 
Economic Change, 1778-1876, Theodore 
Morgan (Harvard University $ 


Press, $4).- 
As Others See Us, André Visson (Doubleday, 
$3). 


and ie ge 
J Furnas 


New Zealand: A view of the hill-girt capital city, Wellington. Leslie Lipson’s Politics 
of Equality discusses the governmental system operating in this British dominion. 
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It Happened at Taxco 


Be \UGURATION of the new Rotary-sponsored hospital in Taxco, 
Mexico, was scheduled for October 12, 1947. The 1S Rotarians and 
their wives had worked hard with soap and paintbrush, but much 

as yet to be done on September 16—Mexican Independence Day— 
when chaos broke forth in a small neighboring town. 

A carelessly discarded cigarette landed in a supply of fireworks 
which had been stored out of the rain in a schoolhouse where a 
crowd of youngsters were watching a play. At 2 o’clock the next 
morning 23 of the worst-burned tots—suffering second- and third- 
degree burns—were taken to Taxco and placed on the floor in the 
basement of one of the churches. 

rhey were in urgent need of medical attention when a desperate 
call reached Lucy Banks de Reyes, a registered nurse and wife of 
a Taxco Rotarian—Fernando Reyes Bugarin, Chairman of the 
Club’s International Relations Committee. Although the new hos- 
pital had beds and mattresses but no linen, and a dressing table 
but no dressing materials, the victims were brought across town 
by ambulance to tl nter of mercy. Dr. Alberto Curiel de los 
Rios, patriarch of the Club, brought another dressing table, towns- 
people supplied cots, bed¢ ; .. and by nightfall all the young- 


ers had been attended and made as comfortable as possible Only 


one case was lost. 

Dr. Curiel was the only doctor and Senora de Reyes was the only 
ered nurse. But with the help of Rotarians’ wives, the young 
tients received excellent care. In fact, Senora de Reyes declared, 
he wives and mothers would have put many a third-vear student 
» hospital. Rotarians began raising 
ir village of 8,000 the much-needed 
h would go to Mexico City for care, 
facilities for the poor, the families of the miners, 
selves—unless they were suffering from an in- 

were injured in a mining accident 
* a year of fund solicitation the Club had collected 10,000 


eneetiprnnsabeetiors 


Rotarians irch for a suitable site. Purchasable land 
lot desired must be level, and on or 


close to the electric supply. One 


20, Date PL 


which met these qualifications but 


sold, nor given away. 


rama 


— 
a mn 
A silver-mining center for centuries, Taxco has : : os moe 
been preserved much as it appeared during colo- 

nial days. Made accessible to tourists in the 1930s 

when the highway from Mexico City to Acapulco 

was built, it is now a haven for artists. This view 

is from the hospital The Scratchpad Man describes. 


een 


A street-side view of the Taxco, Mexico, Rotary Club’s most notable project, 
the hospital. Others are a better water supply, schools, and a public library. 
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Then one day an “angel” in the person of Sefior San- 
tiago Arias Prieto, who had just sold his mines, learned 
of the hospital aspirations of the Rotary Club and offered 
financial aid. In the meantime a mining company moved 


unit from Taxco, and the company-hospital building 
; found to be available It belonged to a man who no 
‘lived in the community, and who had lost interest 
property. After a fast and persuasive interview 
doctor with the departing company the 
ner agreed to sell for 54,000 pesos. It was a ridiculous 
gure for the building, but a fabulous one for the Club 
to raise in two weeks. Before members could get to the 


Rotarian 


bank to arrange for a draft Senor Prieto reappeared with 
a check for 50,000 peso 

All through the trying weeks which followed the early 
opening the Rotarians and their ladies went on replacing 
broken windows, painting, and replacing planking. Then, 


arlv ir 


early in October, Don Santiago Arias Prieto was invited 
to come and inspect the progress. He was so impressed 
that he left another check—for 10,000 pesos—and prom- 
i to bring members of his family. He returned with 
wife, a brother-in-law visiting from Spain, and a 
isin who is a well-known Mexican attorney. All were so 
ed that they too contributed to the hospital project. 
donations materialized into an X-ray machine, 
itoclave, and a cycloprypane anesthesia machine 
State Governor General Baltasar Leyva Mancilla 


ed an operating table 


Taxco’s blessed events now take place among pleasing and sanitary 
surroundings. Here a new arrival receives professional attention. 


hospital now has most of the indispensable items, 
permanent salaried staff is on hand at all times 

pense free medicine and provide free hospitaliza- 

But the Rotarians are still working—and hard 

They are doing the janitorial work, and with the energy 
left over are staging parties and dances each month to 
ise sufficient funds—along with donations—so that the 

1 work can continue 

‘lub spokesman expressed it, “our general funds 

but our Rotariar arts and hopes are still very 

id it will ig before we get tired, he- 

we all enjoy 


ving the needy 
totary, 
! hospital today 


handle 


THE SCRATCHPAD MA? Outfitted to handle most any emergency, the Taxco hospital, nat- 
urally, is equipped with a small laboratory for microscopic tests. 


Niet gree 


Four members of the staff take a few minutes from their duties 
to pose for a photograph beside the pool in the pleasant patio. 


Among the modern machinery available at the hospital is this fluo- 
roscopic screen, which is used to check on heart and lung patients. 
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Rotarians of Victoria, B. C., Canada, 


distributed handfuls of handbills for 
a radio auction. 


When 


Total sales: $3,000. 


Brownsville, Tex., and Mata- 


moros, Mexico,.Rotarians held their lat- 
est joint meeting, flags were exchanged. 


Pe 


3g 
- 


MCOMMUNIT 


Several coveted 
shields and other 
awards, in addition 
to cash prizes totalling $170, were pre 
sented at a recent banquet given by the 
Rotary Club of SauLt Ste, Marte, ONT., 
Canapa, honoring 28 young farmers who 
won championship titles at the recent 
Fall fairs. The winners were member 
of various calf, potato, and garden clubs 


Add: Rural- 
Urban Relations 


The Rotary Club of 
Wvecnow, Cuina, has 
opened a public 
school to educate the poor without cost 
The enrollment includes workers, hawk 
ers, and servants, ranging in age from 
14 to 40. Books and other school sup- 
plies are provided free. The Club also 
provides free beds for needy patients in 
-. Rotarians of Rio 
responsible for the 
school in thei 


Pupils Range 
from 14 to 40 


a local hospital. 
Necro, CHILE, 
operation of a 
community. 


are 
private 


Crippled Children Rotarians through 
Get Attention out the world 


more than a passing 


take 


interest in crippled youngsters in their 
communities. In SauLT Ste. Marie, ONT., 
CanapbA, for the Rotary Club 
recently staged its 25th annual crippled 
children clinic, at which 105 children 
were treated. Of that number 54 were 
new More than 100 citizens at 
tended a recent banquet given by the 
Club honoring Dr. R. I. Harris, of To- 
RONTO, Who has supervised these clinics 
for the past 23 years. At Christmas 
time, 20 members of the Rotary Club of 
Ashtabula, Ohio, personally delivered 
gifts to 39 crippled children living in 
their vicinity 


instance, 


cases. 


The arts and crafts 
exhibition sponsored 
by the Rotary Club 
of SPRINGS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, a 


year ago was so successful that the plan 


Handicraft Shown 
to South Africans 


was repeated some weeks back. This 
time entries increased from 800 to 1,200 


Promoting interest in the United Na- 
tions and peace through flying of flags 
of other countries, Rotarians of Cran- 
ston, R. 1., have presented flags and 
poles (left) to two YMCA camps.... 
(Below) A scene on dedication day. 


included a work 


by youths at an 


and showing of done 
industrial who 
are studying trades under sponsorship 


of the SprinGs Rotary Club. 


schoo! 


generating unit 
70,000 
recently 
donated to a hospital by Rotarians of 
CoELEMC, CHILE. It will provide elec- 
tricity for apparatus in the institution. 
- - When Leoén, Nicaracva, Rotarians 
observed their Club’s recent third anni- 
versary, they donated clothing and an 
operating table to a local hospital. Many 
were sent to the library in a 
suburb. ...A_ native-costume 
held recently by Rotarians of 
Masaya, NICARAGUA, to obtain funds to 
purchase medicine, clothing, food, and 
kitchen utensils for a hospital. 


Latin Americans A 
Help Hospitals valued at 


pesos was 


books 
dance 


was 


\ 
During recent fibods 
niem- 
Rotary 
Club of La Victoria, VENEZUELA, donated 
money 


Rotarians Gather ! 
inStormy Weather ss their area, 


vers of the 


and services to aid the victims. 
Many Rotary Clubs in Cuba sent 
financial and material aid to the 


of MATANZAS after it was hit by a 


region 
recent 
evclone. 
time to time 
Club of 
HEIGHTs, 
FLA., entertains students from “south of 
the border” who are attending school in 
the United States, nen 
from Colombia were recent 
picnic. The Cosmopolitan Club—an 
organization for University of Illinois 
students from other lands—h: 
$2,000 by Rotar Clubs 
URBANA, KANKAKEE, and De- 
CHARLESTON, S, C 
heard talks by xc! 
England 


Friendly Help for From 


OverseasStudents the Rotary 
KEYSTONE 


Seven young 


Zuests ata 


S been 
¢ 


the of 


given 
CHAMPAIGN, 
cATUR, ILI Ro- 
tarians have 


teachers from 


ange 


and } con 


Smiles denote the pleasure which Ro- 
tarians of Hayward, Calif., derived 
from a recent project—sending 24 
boxes of food and clothing to families 
in Norway, Yugoslavia, and Austria. 
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1 funds for the teachers to make 
ough the country to California, 
they might take back something 
id Jearned from America to their 
and schools. . . . The Rotary Club 
rez, CoLo., has made arrangements 
e an exchange student from China 
ly the American Indian for a 
under auspices of the Club. 
ns in Toccoa, Ga., entertain stu- 
from overseas in their homes at 
opportunity. After hearing a stu- 
m The Netherlands tell of his 
the Club gave consideration to 


tablishment of a loan fund 


Food Packets Every day Rotarians 


Lengthen Larders ®°e demonstrating 
anew ways to put 


Fourth Object to work. 
ng that the battle-scarred borough 
iAM, LONDON, ENGLAND, had suf- 
sreatly, but had been somewhat 
ked as a recipient of food pack- 
America, Rotarians of District 
’ennsylvania) began doing some- 
ibout it. The WiLiiamMsport Club 
0 worth of food, as well as some 
and candy; Lock Haven dis- 
ASHLAND is 
a box a month; MILToN sent 


185 pounds of food; 


1 clothing; Berwick forwarded 
xes; POTTSVILLE is preparing 30 


(see cut); and various other 
’ATKINS-MONTOUR, 
brought 

and dis- 
otarians for 
their Christ- 
GRAND Is- 
parcels to 
totarians 

ing $500 


clinic in 


and 

tighter 

to the 

iormer city 

a number of years ago when a 
from ITHACA, GREECE, Was at- 
Cornell University in the other 
After providing funds for books 
er benefits after the war, ITHACA, 
totarians established a Committee 
in contact with the namesake 

1 to help it in a substantial way. 
vick, Ga., Rotarians have been 
onding with former Rotarians of 
cK, GERMANY, and recently 
them 40 suits and various other 
of clothing. . PORTALES, N 
tarians were brought up to date 
an conditior at a recent 
vhen a Past President and hon- 
mber of their Club spoke. He 
doing educational work in 

ns from Piura LLANA, and 

1 an intercity 
en crossed t border into 
and had an international in- 
rathering w Rotarians of 


, Peru, recently 


of TAYLOR, 

of used 
he Nether- 
*zechoslo- 


guest 


When five Rotary Clubs hold a joint silver-anniversary dinner and ten present and 
past District Governors are on hand, that’s news! It happened in Cynthiana, Ky. 
Photo: Pottsville Repwht ” 

“NOS” 


POTTSVILLE 
PENNSYLVAN 


John Prior (left), an English Rotary Fellowship student, receives a token parcel like 
the ones Pottsville, Pa., Rotarians are sending to Peckham, England (see item). 
Photo: Fletcher 


A lesson in Spanish is under way for members of the Rotary Club of Waupun, Wis.! 
Each Rotarian holds a copy of Revista Rotaria, Rotary’s magazine in that language, 
while Jules Torres, Mexican born, reads and translates several of the articles. 


Meet the Rotary choir of Bundaberg, Australia, a musical organization which has won 
considerable reputation in that sugar-growing and manufacturing community. The 
serious-looking Rotarian at the far left is C. B. T. V. Williams, who directs the unit. 
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More bundles of happiness! Rotarians 
of Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada, pose 
nith some of the parcels which they 


recently shipped to Grimsby, England. 


Phot < ity Times 


Cornelia Grebe, of Berlin, Germany, a 
Rotary exchange scholarship student, 
visits with her new-found friends after 
a recent meeting of the Rotary Club 
of Marietta, Ga. She spoke that day. 


Here is a chance to meet a “queen” — 
crowned by Rotarian Mayor a. C. West 
as the Suffolk, Va., Rotary Club spon- 
sored its recent third annual Peanut 
Bonl game. She's Margaret O. Taylor. 


Hospital hours are shorter today in 
one Montreal, Que., Canada, institu- 
tion since the local Rotary Club in- 
stalled special radio equipment. Pa- 


tients have a choice of three programs. 


Youngsters representing the various nations appear in a dramatic pageant which 


helped the Rotary Club of Nasik, India, observe United Nations Week (see item). 


speaker—a Detroir, Micu., Rotarian 
was so impressed by the project that he 
contributed the overcoat he’d worn to 
the meeting 
33 More Clubs Congratulations are 
Mark 25th Year 


serve their silver 
the month of March! They are Louisa 
Ky.; Ferndale, Mich.; Fulton, Ky.; Wil 
Ill.; Griffin, Ga.; Westport, 
Favetteville, W. Va.; Calistoga, 
Clair, Mich.; Zelienople, Pa.; 
Pleasantville, N. Y.: 


Ridge 


due 33 more Rotary 
Clubs as they ob 


anniversaries during 


mette, 
Conn.; 
Calif.; St 
Granite City, Ill 
Oxford, Miss.; Chariton, 
wood, N. J.: Hopewell, Va.; 
Fla.: Webster Groves, Mo.; 
City, Pa.; Jenkintown, Pa 
Lapeer, Mich.; Hamilton, Bermuda; 
Lansdale, Pa.; Mich.; 
Cleveland, Tenn.; Hartford, 
Ariz.; Glassboro, N. J.; 
Pleasant, Pa.: Westwood, N. J.; 
Arthur, Ont 
Rotary 


lowa: 
Fort Pierce 


Mahanoy 


Plymouth, Grants 
Pass, Oreg.; 
Wis.; 
Mount 
Zeigler, Ill.; Port 

Along 
11 Past District 
recent silver-ar 


the Rotary 


Bisbee, 


. Canada 
with other dignitaries 
Governors attended the 
celebration of 


sary 


NEWTON, MAss. 


Subscribers 
in Athens 


to 
members of the 
tary Club of ATHENs, 


order of 


as witne 
l 


approximately 


GREECE! 
the recent 
subscriptions to TI 


nembers 


Runge Climbs 
Rungs Rapidly 
ladder, he could 


imb Dens 


Februar 
Service Con 
letters 


of the bordei 


friendly 


sent to C1 


ish, published 
ll other Club 


Clut 


cation, and ¢ 
in the Dis 


in South 


oples 


Ss to Many 


Indians Observe 
U. N. Week hes 


he recent 


lands observed 
third an- 
niversary of United 
Nations art f its observance, the 
Rotary Club of ) sATORE 


on n at a meeting, 
B 


' f . 
inding of the 


INpiA, had a 
mem- 


before two college 


and the Club codperated with 
in conducting an inter- 
. The Rotary Club 
pageant 


groups, 
another group 
collegiate debate. 
of Nasik, INp1a, 
(see cut) to help dramatize the story for 
the people of its community. 

\ special tea meeting marked the 
United Nations observance by the Ro- 
tarv Club of JAMSHEDPUR, INDIA. An 
elaborately decorated birthday 
topped by three candles was shared by 
and one 
Nations. 


sponsored a 


cake 


the Rotarians and their ladies, 
member discussed the United 
result of the 


Communities As a 
Sprucing Up annual community- 


improvement pro- 
Club of 


near-by 


sponsored by the Rotary 


COOKEVILLE renn., for seven 


every one of the towns is 
\lthough hard pressed 


BANGHAM  re- 


communities, 
ip on its toes 
its sIX compelltors, 
cently won the top award of $100 for the 


second successive year 


When Rotarians of 
CoRTLAND, N. Y., dis- 
covered t a local 


heating 


Cortland Has Fun 
Raising Funds 

children’s home needed a new 
m, they cast about for a way to 
estimated $2,000 


raise th The answer 


“The Hickory limb is now a good-sized 
trunk,” James Shuford, of Hickory, 
N. C., tells Lymm, England, Rotarians 
as he and Mrs. Shuford are féted at a 
meeting of the Lymm Club. The recent 
visit po be el a long correspondence. 
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Some 4,000 persons attended a Mardi Gras sponsored by the Cortland, N. Y., Ro- 
tarians in an auto salesroom (see item). Proceeds ($4,400) went to a children’s home. 


was a Mardi Gras (see cut), which at- 
tracted some 4,000 persons to a fancily 
rated sales and service center which 
made available for the one-night 

\ concert by the school band 

he evening off; there were vari- 
eshment stands, a merchandise 

and other attractions. Two or- 
furnished music for dancing. 


Clubs Meet at Some 200 Rotarians 


Historic Fort and their ladies from 
SAN ANTONIO, UVALDE, 


Rio, EaGLe Pass, and BRACKETVILLE, 
ere entertained recently at an 
meeting sponsored by the 
Club on the grounds of 

Fort Clark. The fort, now a 
ranch,” was built in 1848 as an 
post. The BRACKETVILLE Club reg- 
ts in one of the rooms at the 


tings to 36 addi- 


Three Dozen 
More on Roster 


tional Rotary Clubs, 


including two read- 

ch have recently been added 

ster of Rotary International! 
ith sponsor Clubs in paren- 

e (Grandville), Mich.; Kinga- 
Hepworth- 


mpie), Australia; 


How See Term Ceoes 
BW honlee 23 


Ties are now binding Bristol, England, 
and Bristol, Va.-Tenn., closer. Why? 
This crate holds the answer. It is full 
of 1,000 neckties given by Rotarians of 
the latier community to Rotarians of 
the former—for charity distribution. 
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Shallow Lake (Southampton), Ont., 
Canada; Itaberai (Goiaz), Brazil; Cabai- 
guan (Placetas) Cuba; Contramaestre 
(Palma Soriano), Cuba. 

Liuchow (Kweiyang), China; Coulee 
Dam (Wenatchee), Wash.; Millport 
(Gordo and Reform), Ala.; Atmore 
(Fairhope), Ala.; Everett (Bedford), 
Pa.; Antigua (Guatemala City and Que- 
zaltenango), Guatemala: Motul (Méri 
da), Mexico; Pires do Rio (Ipamery), 
Brazil (readmitted): Pieksimaki (Fin- 
land); Arras, France; Kungsholmen- 
Bromma, Sweden. 

Ravenna, Italy; Kirkcudbright, Scot- 
land; Ascot, England; Gorinchen (Dor 
drecht), The Netherlands; Falképing 
(Skévde), Sweden; Oran (Salta), Ar- 
gentina; Menton, France (readmitted); 
Sion, Switzerland; Ulysses (Lincoln), 
Nebr.; Bountiful (Salt Lake City), 
Utah); Moe (Morwell), Australia; San- 
gli (Kolhapur), India; Hayfork (Weav- 
erville), Calif.; San Carlos (Redwood 
City), Calif.; Dexter (Poplar Bluffs), 
Mo.; Bankstown (Burwood), Australia; 
Valby-Vesterbro,, Denmark; Kjellerup, 
Denmark; Menands (Watervliet), N. Y. 


Pupils in TayYLor, 
Micu., schools re- 
cently spent many 
hours questioning long-time residents of 
their township, seeking factual informa 
tion about their community which is not 
obtainable in publications. The reason? 
They were competing in an essay con- 
test sponsored by the local Rotary Club. 


History Topics 
Tops at Taylor 


Quincy Ladies Any tendency to- 
Get Telegrams ward small attend- 

ance at ladies’ night 
parties was overcome by the QUINCY, 
InLt., Rotary Club through a bit of in- 
genious promotion. Announcement of 
the affair was made in two succeeding 
issues of the Club publication, then this 
telegram was sent to each member's 
wife: “Suggest you check with the old 
man about Tuesday night.” Then when 
Rotarians and their ladies appeared for 
the party, they found a special issue of 
the Club’s Rotary News—for the ladies 
only. 


Silverton Has As a novel program 


Guests by Proxy twist, Rotarians of 
SILVERTON, COLO., 


were recently introduced at their meet 
ing as prominent guests from distant 
Clubs. Each [Continued on page 58] 


W hen District Governor G. W. Kirsch, 
a self-described “camera nut,” visited 
Kalamazoo, Mich., he was asked to pose 
some subjects. This is “William Tell.” 

Photo: Rotarian K. K. Vining 


If Lowell, Mich., Rotarians keep up 
their active support, local 4-H Club 
fairs can grow and grow. Here is one 
of two new barns they recently built. 


Not an ordinary tree, this is made of 
the coins collected at a meeting of the 
Rotary Club of Park Rapids, Minn., to 
support the March of Dimes campaign. 


Ever see “The Rotarian” afloat? Here 
it is. That's the name of the dinghy 
which the Venice, Calif., Rotary Club 
recently gave to Girl Scout Mariners. 
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Percy Hodgson, a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Pawtucket, R.1., has been 
nominated for President of Rotary In- 
ternational for 1949-50. He has served 
as a District Governor, Director, and 
on various Committees (also see item). 


Richard C. Hedke, a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Detroit, Mich., and a Past 
President of Rotary International, is 
shown speaking at the recent dedication 
of the Scout log cabin which Trenton, 
Mich., Rotarians built in their city. 


History is made when Whittier, Calif., 
Rotarians take in their first honorary 
member in 25 years Congressman 
Richard M. Nixon (left). Herbert E. 
Harris, a Past District Governor who 
once taught Nixon, bestows the badge. 
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seach, Fla., and play an important role 
‘hamber of Commerce activities. Ten 

17 recently elected directors are 

rs of the Jacksonville Beaches 


Club. 


Head Man. Watter D. Heap, of Mont 
lair, N. J., Past President of Rotary In- 
national, has been elected president 
he American Coun 
World Alliance for 
iational Friend- 
hrough Religion 
Heap, who recent- 
tired as headmas- 
the Montclair 
nportant edu- 
il positions, and 
known as a Head 
and leader in 
ions on international affairs. He 
rticipated in numerous Win the 
Win the Peace ltnstitutes held 


out the United 5 


* Bonder. FRANK MINDLIN, a jewelet 
mber of the Rotary Club of Albu 
. N. Mex., ame an authorized 

gy agent for Government “E” 
during World War II. He sold 
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ember and first President of 
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W. Carswe.t, Chairman of the 
totary 
1 at the Belle- 
nesboro, Ga., he re- 
er intended for him 
Rotarian A-1, 


ion Committee of 


Trio Honored. Approximately 250 
ittended celebration 
the Rota ib of Florence, 
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S. C., honoring A. L. M. Wicctns, an 
honorary member of the Hartsville, 
S. C., Rotary Club, formerly Undersec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United 
States and now chairman of the board 
of directors of the Atlantic Coast Line 
and Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
companies. Also honored were ROTARIAN 
Ransom B. Hare, of Florence, recently 
retired superintendent of the Coast 
Line, and L. S. JEFForps, company vice 
president and general manager, of Flo 


ence, 


Unique Honor. THE ScRATCHPAD MAN 
has been elected an honorary 100 pet 
cent attender of the Rotary Club of 
Union City, Ind 


Versatile. Members of the Baltimore, 
Md., Rotary Club are impressed by the 
versatility of their President, THEODORE 
HALBERT WILSON, who is also president 
of the University of Baltimore. After a 
recent meeting he departed for Maine, 
where he performed two important roles, 
He walked down the aisle with his 
daughter on his arm, to give her in mar- 
riage. Then he stepped forward and 
faced his daughter and son-in-law-to-be 
and performed the ceremony. He was 
a minister for several years before en- 
tering the field of education 


Rotarian Honers. (30-year diamond 
service emblem was recently presented 
to O. K. Burrows, of Chicago, IIL, upon 
completion of 30 years of service with 
his company, a creamery and dairy- 
equipment manufacturing concern 
The American Petroleum Institute re 
cently named Ken DovuGuerty, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., as “the most public-rela- 
tions-minded fuel-oil dealer in the na 
tion.” 


His Majesty Kinc Groxrce VI has con- 


ferred a Commander of the Most Excel- 
lent Order of the British Empire (Civil 
Division) upon Cuartes E. Hunt, K. C., 
of St. John’s, Newfoundland, a Past Di 


rector of Rotary International. The cita- 
tion follows: “Charles Edward Hunt, 


K. C.—In recognition of his many years’ 


Honesty pays! Just ask Billie Freeman, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. He found and 
returned two purses full of money, then 
his bicycle was stolen. Rotarians learned 
about it, and bought him this new one. 


Alfred J]. Barbaro, President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Chicago, Ill., learns all 
about care of lambs from 4-H Clubbers 
Robert and Jean Ashley, of Tonica, Ill. 


With one exception, these father-and-son Rotarians of Freeport, Ill., hold iden- 


tical classifications. Sons, named first, are standing: 


r. John S. Clark, internal 


medicine, and Dr. |. Sheldon Clark, oculist and aurist; Matthew A. and Matthew B. 
Marvin, real estate; Dr. Foy and Dr. Lou Matter, dentists; Roscoe and Arthur Haas, 
drugs; Paul and C. F. Kaiser, milk; Ed and H. J]. Credicott, ice-cream manufacturers. 
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recentiy made a Knight in the Legion of good use of it wherever the opportunity 
Honor of the French Republic in recog offers. As I expressed to all of you at 
nition of his work in promoting the dif the meeting, I consider Rotary Inter- 
fusion of the French language and for national as one of the great organiza- 
his unceasing friendship toward France tions of the world and had never ex- 
\ year ago he was given the award of pected the honor of becoming a mem- 
the French Ministry of National Educa ber. I hope that I can always live up to 
tion for his encouragement of the study the worthy aims of the organization and 
of the French language and the preset enjoy meeting members in various 
vation of the 1c! ilture in Louis reas . 
ana 
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EVELAND THAYER, Of Ashe Army, was recently made an honorary n competition for six prizes (first award 
District Governor of member of 1e Rotary Club of Carbon was one year’s dues paid in full). The 
recently received dale, Ill., the town in which he spent his entries \ good that the judges 

his Scouting youth The General. who was in charge asked that 11 prizes be made available 
GRIFFENHAGEN f the Army in Kore: ntil recently, ex \ll papers have been printed in book 


new president of pressed appreciatl f the honorary rl with each member getting a copy 


ting Manage membership thus: “ I received 
card [of membership] 
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sented a program recently in which 
discussed the WARING technique, and 


ylaved his records 


THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


CE 
The Pipe ian 
with the may disposition 


Country Doctor Pipe Mixture has ' The Pipe 
the warm hearted glow of friend- | Smoker’s 
liness and the unfailing goodness . y 
ECONOMY 
of the famous country doctor for LUXURY 
whom it is named. A delightful 
blend of the finest, rarest tobaccos. 25 
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Val’s and Don’s Guide to New York 


[Continued from page 17] 


Indian Trading Company of Holland. It 
consisted of four huts at what are now 
numbers 39 and 45 Broadway 
Here are a few other dazzling dates 
New York's dizzy career 
1628—First clergyman arrived 
hey've been working hard to save the 
ever since. 
1644—Wall Street was a protective 
all at the north end of the city 
1646—Brooklyn 
vas established 
1653—New 


he oldest incorporated cit) 


(then Breuckelen) 


Amsterdam incorporated 
in the U.S 
opulation, 800. 

1656—Massacre of citizens by Indians 

1693—First printing pre established 
liam Bradford 

British took possession of city 
troyed haif of city’s area 

George Washington took oath 

as first President of United 

Federal Hall at 

Wall. New York was the fi! 


e United States 


Broad and 


t capital of 


1909—Rotary Club organized in New 
York City 
Hotel 


‘A Nice Place to Visit. New York has 


iad the reputation of being “a nice 


Offices at the Commodore 


to visit, but no place to live.” Any 
New Yorker will agree with this de- 
ription. The fact that nobody wants to 


live here is att figure that 


8,067,000 people do. The fact that it is a 
nice place to visit is supported by the 
figure that New York has more than 40 
million guests a year 

New Yorkers are really friendly peo- 
ple. If we seem otherwise or snap at 
you at first, it’s because we are all 
pressed for time. That’s because it takes 
us most of the day to get to and from 
work and to do a couple of errands 
around the town, leaving us practically 
no time in which to accomplish any- 
thing, which keeps most of us in a bad 
humor most of the time. So maybe we 
get the habit of being rapid and curt 
But we mean to be friendly and we like 
to have people like us, because most of 
us are from Indiana or Texas or Oregon 
or Ireland or Poland or Italy or some- 
where. Practically nobody now here 
was born here 

A Rotary Club is more of a necessity 


in New York than almost anywhere else 


on earth, because it brings small-town 
friendliness to our overpopulated me- 
tropolis. A Rotary International Conven- 
Don't think 
we're doing you a favor by asking you 


tion is a blessing to us 


here. 
favor by coming 
ing, civilizing influence 
you enjoy New York, it will help us en- 


You're doing us a tremendous 
We need your sooth- 
If we can help 


joy it, too—at least for the duration of 
your visit, 





Sunday, June 12. Registration 
and presentation of credentials... 
Council on Legislation ... out- 
with 


standing musical 


famous orchestra and singers 


program, 


address by a prominent speaker. 
Monday, June 13: Council on Leg- 
islation discussion assemblies 
. entertainment for the ladies and 
young people . . . meetings of dele- 
gates by regions and zones... ad- 
dress by President Angus S. Mit- 
chell and another noted speaker... 
colorful entertainment program. 
Tuesday, June 14: Vocational 
craft assemblies... two outstanding 





American Airlines 


speakers ... “Town Meeting” dis- 
cussion forum. 

Wednesday, June 15: 

action by voting delegates on 

legislation .. . District and Regional 
dinners .. . President’s Ball. 

Thursday, June 16: 
assemblies 
the ladies and young people .. . ad- 
dresses by Trygve Lie, Secretary 
General of the United Nations, and 
other famous speakers . a star- 
studded entertainment feature 
messages from incoming and out- 
going Presidents of Rotary Inter- 
national. 


Balloting 


Discussion 
entertainment for 
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WHEREVER — 
HOWEVER I TRAVEL 
1 ALWAYS CARRY 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 





© Safe, spendable everywhere and 
provide instant identification 

elf lost or stolen without your 
second signature, their full value 
is promptly refunded 

@ Cost so little—only 75¢ per $100. 
Good until used 


e Buy them at your bank 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


BACKED BY 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


First in World Wile Banking 


Member Federal Leposit Insurance Corporation 
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WORLD 
MARKETPLACE... 


Canadian International 
Trade Fair 


May 30-June 10, 1949 
Toronto, Canada 


When you attend the Rotary Inter- 
national Convention at New York, 
beginning June 12, leave home 

a few days earlier and visit another 

major world event—the Canadian 

International Trade Fair. 

All the products or equipment which 

you need in your business are on 

disploy—and for scle—from 

every quarter of the globe, yet 

only two hours’ flying time 

from New York. 

You can compore the goods of 
many countries and complete 
immediate transactions with your 
next-door neighbour or a nation on 
the other side of the world. 

Plan now to attend. For ful! 
particulars consult any of the 
following Canadian Trade Repre- 
sentatives in the United States: 
Washington—Commercial Counsellor, 

Conodian Embassy 
New York City—Canadion Government 

Trade Commissioner, Rockefeller Centre. 
Boston—-Consul of Canada, Little Bidg 
Detroit— Consul of Canada, Canadian 

Consulate, Penobscot Building 
Chicogo—Consul-General of Canada, 

Chicago Daily News Building. 

Los Angeles—Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, Associated Reolty 
Building 

Son Francisco—Consul-General of 
Canada, Kohl Bidg. 

Or write direct to: The Administrator, 

Conadian International Trade Fair, 

Toronto, Canada 


Fach Hout She Tnade Faucx 


Businessmen from over 70 The area of the Trade Fair 
countries visited the 1948 is a Free Port, enabling 
Fair. More than 1400 exhibitors to store adequate 
exhibits displayed the quantities of sample goods 
products of 28 different on the premises in bond. 
nations nm . 

Strictly business is th Many special personal ser- 
The general pu c vices, including guides, 
admitted only on one Satur- interpreters and steno 
day and two Wednesdays graphic facilities, are avail- 
during the Fair able to visitors from abroad. 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


























A Man I Admire 


MORE ABOUT MEMBERS OF ROTARY’S BOARD 


MEN WHO HAVE INFLUENCED THEIR THINKING. 


Perhaps because his 
own interests have 
been so closely allied 
with government and 
world peace, Third 

Aiy Vice-President Jorge 
r Fidel Duron, of Tegu- 
LU PA cigalpa, Honduras, 
Al has chosen Mohandas 
Duron K. Gandhi as the man 

he most admires. 

An attorney, Director Duron has 
represented his country in the U. &., 
Nicaragua, Haiti, and Brazil, and 
was a Honduran delegate to the 
United Nations Conference in San 
Francisco, and to the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York. He 
has also headed a number of Hon- 
duran associations and societies for 
the promotion of international rela- 
tions and has authored several books 
on his country’s history. He’s a Past 
President of the Tegucigalpa Rotary 
Club, of which he has been a mem- 
ber since 1935; has served as a Dis- 
trict Governor; and is now editor of 
the Rotary magazine ‘‘Honduras Ro- 
taria.’’ 

**To be frank,’’ says Director Du- 
ron, ‘‘Gandhi appealed to me from 
the very beginning. It was what he 
stood for, more than his political doc- 


‘*Abraham Lincoln 
has always been an 
inspiration to me be- 
cause he was so thor- 
oughly human,’’ says 
Director Leo E. Gold 
en, Chairman of the 
Rotary Foundation 
Fellowships Commit- 

Lincoln tee and member of 
the Nominating Com- 
mittee for President of Rotary In- 
ternational in 1949-50. ‘‘He was ‘of 
the people’ of his own time, and ‘of 
the people’ of all time, and I've 
never been able to picture him ‘on a 
pedestal.’ He’s a man of flesh and 
blood—a really ‘regular fellow,’ 
with the faults and virtues of a real 
man.’’ 

Director Golden, a Rotarian since 
1919 and a member and Past Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Hartford, 
Connecticut, particularly admires 
Lincoln’s patience and perseverance. 
**His defeats far outnumbered his 
victories,’’ he points out, ‘*‘but each 
defeat was an inspiration to greater 
effort and to the attainment of ulti- 
mate victory. Defeated by Stephen 
A. Douglas for the Senatorship in 
1858, he felt the disappointment 
keenly, yet went on to win the Presi- 


trine, which made an 
everlasting impres- 
sion on me. He per- 
sonified a moral force 
on the march. 

‘It is significant 
that he almost lived 
to see the complete 
and ultimate success 
of his ideas. His les- 
son, even in the sacri- 
fice of his life, is that goodness—and 
goodness alone—cannot fail, no mat- 
ter how materialistic the world in 
which we live. I think this is a les- 
son from which all could benefit.’’ 

**I especially admire the heroism 
which enabled Gandhi to maintain an 
austere asceticism, despite the social 
undercurrents of India, which finally 
made itself felt on an age Which is a 
mixture of brute force, warring 
ideologies, bitter economic struggle, 
and fantastic scientific development. 
The common and simple doctrine of 
nonviolence overwhelmed everything 
else—thus proving to humanity 
throughout the world the infinite 
power of the moral force he repre- 
sented and embodied. Only a great 
soul—well aimed and well directed 
—could have had such an impact on 
the world,’’ 


Gandhi 


dency two years later. 
He knew men ‘at the 
grass roots’ and his 
whole life was char- 
acterized by thought 
fulness of and help 
fulness to others.’’ 

Director Golden, 
who has served Ro- 
tary International as Golden 
a District Governor 
and as an ‘‘observer’’ at sessions of 
the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council at Lake Success, New 
York, is president and general mana- 
ger of the Eastern Motor Freight 
Conference, Inc., and is a registered 
practitioner before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He is a leader 
in community undertakings, such as 
the Connecticut Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, and is a member 
of trade and professional organiza- 
tions in the transportation field. A 
Chicago, Illinois, business-college 
graduate, he is self-educated in ad- 
ministrative law and is a charter 
member of the National Association 
of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Practitioners. 

**It seems to me,’’ he says, ‘‘that 
Abraham Lincoln was the embodi- 
ment of ‘The Perfect Rotarian.’ ’’ 
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Bottleneck at Panama 
[Continued from page 
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Holeonls 


WATERPROOF WAX 


A Really Water Proof WAX which 
Saves 2 to 4 Waxings a Year 


It's not the wax you use...it’s the labor 
that costs. Holcomb’s Water-Proof Liquid 
Wax reduces the number of waxings per 
year, spreads on easily, evenly. Needs no 
polishing. PATCHES perfectly in traffic lanes. 
The ideal labor saver for all type floors... 


because it’s TRULY waterproof. 


WRITE US.. 


letins on floor maintenance. State type of floor you have. 


Each time you wax 
your floor the prep- 
aration and applica- . for J. 1. Holcomb Research Laboratory Bul- 
tion costs approxi- 
mately 3 TIMES the 


cost of the wax. Re- 


These bulletins will save you time, money and lengthen 


the life of your floors. They are yours for the asking. 
NDUSTRIAL 


wstiruriowat CLEANING SPECIALISTS 
1896....1949 


duce your waoxings 
with Holcomb Water- 
Proof wax. 


HOLCOMB MFG. € @O. 


0) Ae a Se 
, Met! OTS 


That Look and Feel like 
Finest Virgin Wool....but 


Something really new in elastic 
top socks. Wear Qualitex English 
Rib Woolly Nylons anytime, all 
the time, for your favorite active 
sports, for business, for dress. 
Made 100%, of Spun Du Pont Nylon 
Shrink-Proof and Moth-Proof 
They'll keep you foot-happy all 
day long. They’re kind to the skin 
moisture absorbent and almost 
impossible to wear out the best 
sock investment you ever made 
Money-back guarantee. Order today. 
Postpaid with Check or Bfoney Order 
green, Postage extra with 
"| QUALITEX MFG. CO., 1822 hee Bids. 
3701 N. Broad St., Phila, 40, Penna. 
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<> S104," 
ENVELOPE? 


“> appea 


OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Direct te User 


$440 
Single Pr. 1.65 


. 
Lt. Grey ye. 
panery Ta 


ost by 
TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


FACTORIES: New York « St. 


Minneapolis « Des Moines * Kansus City 


e 
Lone ag 


Louis 




















THE HALLMARK 
OF HOSPITALITY 


YOUR NEAREST SHERATON IS THE KEY 
10 Kasewididwdd we Le Clues! 


Those of you who meet each week at Sheraton Hotels 
are well acquainted with Sheraton ideals of service, 
good-will and high ethical standards - - - basic principles 
in Rotary. Enjoy this same service to the fullest in any 


of the 22 Sheraton cities! — 
Yuen Eight? 


CHICAGO 
LO ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH 
ROCHESTER ANNAPOLIS 


Rotary Meets 
Tuesday 12:15 
SHERATON-BILTMORE 


heraton 


Wore 


Ww ENS TON 
DETRO 
BUFF. 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
NEW YORK 
NEW ARK 

PHILADELPHIA NEW BRITAIN, Ct. 
BALTIMORE BROOKLINE, Mass. SPRINGFIELD,Mass. DAYTONA BEACH, Fla. 


AUGUSTA, Ga. PITTSFIELD, Mass. WORCESTER, Mass. RANGELEY LAKES, Me. 








Tinekere 


..-and ever satisfying, 
the rich beauty of fine 
Oriental rugs atfords you 
a limitless realm of 


decorative insptration. 


NAHIGIAN | 
frarihow INC : 


Established 1890 
169 North Wabash Ave. © FRanklin 2-8800 
Chicago, lilinois 
The World's Largest Collection 
of Fine Oriental Rugs 
* RUGS SENT ON APPROVAL 

TO ROTARIANS 

AND THEIR FRIENDS 


Today’s Lowest Priced 


ELECTRIC Fivid Duplicator .'. . 
y REX-O-graph 
New Model EFM 


Has NO EQUAL in straight-run duplicating! 


Prove to your own profit that this New 
Rex-O-graph Model EFM is one of to- 
day’s greatest values in motor driven 
duplicators! It makes quick work of all 
types of office duplicating. Easiest to op- 
erate, delivers brilliant copies at the 
CLICK OF A SWITCH 100 Roller 
Moistening permits nt starting, 
saves fluid—no wicks or pumps. Provides 
Quick-Change Master Guide, Automatic 
Counting, Automatic Paper centering, 
Automatic Feeding, and many other fea- 
tures. Reproduces five or more colors 
Handles postcard to 9” x 14” sizes 


Ask vour REX-O-graph Dealer for a 
demonstration, or write for details. 


O-graph, Inc. 
3752 N. Palmer Street 
MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


the World 


Fluid Duplicators and Supplies for Superior Results 





new hazards t There 


would be, for example, an extension of 


7.69 


oO navigation. 
hazardous channel from miles 
(Gaillard Cut) to 31.18 miles; an in- 
crease in the number of turns in hazard- 
ous channels; a considerable increase in 
total 
and a probable extension of the channel 


curvature in restricted channels; 


length subject to fog. A sea-level canal 


would require ship mooring stations in 


narrow channels; extend the collision, 


grounding, and _ steering-gear failure 


areas; and reduce pilots’ vision by 


lowering ships in a cut for long dis- 
tances 

5. Terminal-Lake Pl This calls for 
creation of » artificial lake at the 
Pacific end of the Gatllard Cut compat 
able in Gatun Lake on the 


Atlantic A 


at its highest point 


relatively small dam, 


about 30 feet, acros 
the area now occupied by the Miraflores 
Miraflores 
the $5-foot level and impound additional 


A total 
miles 


Locks would raise Lake t 


water in the surrounding hills. 


navigable area f 1.03 square 


would provide anchorage for 39 vessels 
safely removed from the main channel 
which would be widened to 600 feet. The 
new “terminal lake” would prevent lock 
age surges in Gaillard Cut and increase 
the total volume of water available for 
operating the locks. 

triple-lift 
built 
which 
Miguel Locks 


The new locks would 


three 


the 


A new set of locks 


channels wide would be near 
old Miraflores 


abandoned. The 


Loc ks, would be 
Pedro 
would be removed 
probably be 150 feet wide to accommo 


date the largest vessels afloat and those 


which can reasonably be 


Miraflores 
the terminal lake, 


anticipated 
The new Locks, together with 


would make operation 


of the Canal on the Pacific side as ef- 
is at Gatun 
An enlarged 


triple-lift locks would also be built at 


ficient as it 
series of three sets of 
Gatun, and certain of the more hazard- 
the would be 


widened and straightened as a part of 


ous turns in channels 
this plan. The cost of the terminal-lake 
plan is estimated at half a billion dol- 
lars, or one-fifth of the most optimistic 
figure for the sea-level project. 
Modernizing the Panama Canal as pro- 
posed in the terminal-lake plan appears 
the 


a large one 


to resolve all problems 
of the 


Propo- 


ope rating 
but one the defenss 


Canal against atom bombing. 
nents of the terminal-lake plan willingly 
that 


put out of commission for a long period 


grant any lock-type canal can be 


by destruction of the locks or the dams 


that impound water to operate the locks. 
ulnerable 


They argue that any canal is v 


and that a true defense of the Canal de- 
pends on the military might of defend- 
ing forces and their ability to stop an 
attack before it reaches the installations. 

Advocates of the sea-level plan, on the 
other hand, have been less informative 
about what would happen to a sea-level 
breached the extensive 


canal if bombs 


system of dams proposed to hold back 
and divert the torrential Chagres River. 
knows what an atom 


Besides, no one 


bomb would do in Gaillard Cut in any 
ase, 

Thus there are the five plans, each 
with its merits and demerits. But 
The U.S 


soon will take up this problem 


some- 


thing must be done Congress 


Let it be 


} 


hoped that the lawmakers will review 


all five suggestions, then be guided sole 
ly by the engineering and ship-operat- 


ing factors involved 





INCREDIBLE INVENTION NO. 15. Possi- 
bly you, too, have a Club administration 
problem which you’d like to entrust to the 
Professor. If he has not already gone into 


consultation on it, you may be certain 
that he will wrinkle his brow. And be sure 
also that he will come up with another 
of his unbelievable and unique solutions. 











|. PROF CLUBDUBBS 
\e 4% INCREDIBLE (VENTION | 
< - Toger | 
} | members To make | 


missed meerings | 








Sterling character (A) offers youngsters a prize (B) for marksmanship. First kid 
(C) shoots arrow (D), breaking balloon (E). This lowers bait (F) befoie fish (G), 
which struggles, opening door (H). Old crone (1) comes in to announce she is a 
long-lost aunt. To keep from taking her to lunch, member (]) makes up a meeting. 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


How Can I Do It? 
C. Perry, Rotarian 
ast Service 
kill, New York 
Rotarian who does not attend Ro- 
ts nothing out of Rotary. While 
an axiom, yet it is told or should 
t to every prospective Rotarian. 
Most Rotarians want to maintain good 
t lance records. Quite a number try 
to be 100 percenters. Those who suc- 
ceed are proud of it. To make such a 
grade you may sometimes have to 
“make up.” Attending a regular Ro- 
tary luncheon meeting elsewhere within 
ix days before or six days after the 
meeting you miss counts, and holds you 
as a good 100 percenter 
“Making up” gives a fine opportunity 
to meet other Rotarians and to see how 
ther Clubs carry on. You will enjoy it. 
And it holds up your attendance rec- 
rd 
A Man ...a House . . . Friendship 
VENDELL B. Gipson, Rotarian 
Lawyer 
Des Moines, Iowa 
must build his friendships in 
lace where his house is. Rotary is 
d to widen the scope of friend- 
bringing together men of dif- 
businesses and professions in an 
phere of friendliness with an ideal 
vice. The services that Rotarians 
are inspired and often made 
by this friendship between men 
paths might not otherwise cross. 
addition to that, the friendships 
Rotary are a service to every 
and this service has thus far 
he most important thing in Ro- 
ne.—Fron a Rotary Club ad- 


To Club Presidents 
E. LLoyp ROLE, Rotariar 
England 
that your constant care and 
to try to make Rotarians 
to be just 
ib, How is 


rned with the im- 

hip within the 

t to make each individual 
feel that his activity inside and 
the Club is something that 
following and with which you 
ned. We must remember that 
rress of Rotary is measured not 
rease in membe hip, but by 
rence which each Rotarian and 
lub corporately have upon the com- 


It is your duty as President 
and maintain the dignity of 
in the carrying out of its cor- 
inctions. Without abandoning 
1 of good fellowship and cor- 
to it that all proceedings are 


in that orderly and dignified 


Marcu, 1949 


J. Belmont Mosser, President George |. Hall, Grand Exalted Ruler De Vere Watson, Grand Worthy Pres. 
Kiwanis International Benevolent Protective Order of the Elks Fraternal Order of Eagles 


All America backs 
its All-American Team 


U.S. ARMY and 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


For the splendid work they are doing at home and 
abroad, the U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force command 
the admiration and appreciation of every American. 
As presidents of organizations devoted to affairs of 
civic interest, we urge you, our members, to co- 
operate enthusiastically with the Army and Air 
Force Recruiting Stations in your community. 


Paul D. Bagwell, National President 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 


Encourage young men between the ages of 17 and Soha bee 
35 to investigate what both Services offer in excellent — 6 
training for successful careers. Under the guidance 

of expert instructors and in the finest schools in the 

country, young men may become skilled in radar, 

radio, communications, or any of a number of 

advanced, technical subjects. Their spendable in- 

come as privates is greater than that of 68% 

of the wage earners in the country. Their opportuni- 

ties for advancement — unlimited. 


But, more important than the individual benefits 

they receive, young men who enlist either in the 

Army or Air Force become members of an All- 

American team determined to gain the goal so vital Eugene S. Briggs, President 

to all of us... PEACE. International Association «i sons Clubs 


We know you will support that team wholeheartedly. 


Ar benaad PPracer” 





fC 
PEACE IS AMERICAS Ae Aaa 


MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESs x Un. estes. 
The new peacetime Army end Air Force offer young men G2¢ Bip 


*® WIDEST CHOICE OF CAREER JOBS 
*® BEST OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 
®% UNUSUAL RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


U.S. ARMY and US.AIR FORCE 


RECRUITING SERV 








inn \ VY Roe 
“Proudly 


Presented 


Do you recognize length of service? Sound psy 
chology calls for the recognition of long and 
faithful service of your employes. Length of 
Service awards are tangible evidence of manage 
ment’s interest in its employes and an important 
factor in good employer-employe relations. 

Awards designed and manufactured by Mor- 
gan’s will be proudly presented and proudly worn 
by the members of your organization. 

Let us give you the benefit of our broad back- 
ground of experience in the design and manu- 
facture of service awards. Write today for infor- 
mation. 


We carry a complete line of trophies, cups, 
Trophies, 


plaques and medals for all activities. 
plaques and cups are also available with beautiful 
Rotary emblems. Write for catalog. Dept. R. 


CY orga aes” 


32 W. RANDOLPH ST CHICAGO 1 





Now! Amazing method 
makes photo-like copies 
on a moment’s notice! 


New, compact set-up! Makes 
quick, low-cost copies direct from 
original records, photos, blue- 
prints, letters, etc. 





Right in your own 
office—photocopy 
anything on paper—18" 
x 22° (mewspaper page 
size) or smaller. Make 
one or many copies, 
quickly. APECO ma- 
chine copies things 
stencil duplicators 
can't copy—saves send- 
ing out for stats. Cuts 
typing, drafting, copy- 
ing costs—up to 80%! 
Eliminates checking. 
Easily operated by any- 
one, in subdued office 
light. Get details! 


Y 


$6750 


«Machine Only) 


THEA DE 
PHOTOEXACT 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK | 


t AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO 

2849 W. Clark St., Dept. FC39, Chicago 14, iit 

Please send me your free illustrated booklet, 
“Short Cuts,” that tells how I can eliminate 
errors with APECO Photo-exact copying in 
my business. 


Name and Title.... 
Company. 
Company Address 


City and Zone 


5 





manner that engenders pride on the part 
of the Rotarians in you as a leader and 
the Club as an institution 

Thirdly: Do not allow 
matter of compliance with the 
of the Club and of the organization. See 
to it that such fundamental rules as at 


laxity in the 
By-Laws 


honest classifications, etc 
Aims and 


tendance, 
adhered to and that the 
jects Committees are properly formed 


meet, and function. 


The Man Who Lost Monday 
LeonarpD J. Lea, Rotarian 
Printer 
Independence, Miss 

program we were hav- 

eet on Monday 


absentees Take any 


“What a day I’ve had! And not a soli- 
tary soul asked for an increase in 


ouri 
salary so that I could let off steam.” 


During a fine 
ing recently—we m 
—I thought 


noo! 
man away from what he loves 
short vacation, and he 


fortunate and 


how much the 


missing. As far as they were con to do. even fora 
lost day That finds 
ina happy 


Then it rhe printer 


were 


most 
thing 
loves the spin of those ro- 
farmer kick 
“an rich soil; and 


himself most 


cerned, it seemed like a 


when he returns to that 


evening at home a title came to 
The Man Who Lost Monday 
med couplets ana tarv presses; the 
our Club public i his old shoes in the cle 
Here it i t the loves to finger the 
lis old books Any man who is happy 

lives in an element as neces 

fish. We 


mans 


worked out in rhy loves to 


stanzas. The Rotator, 
tion, printed the poem 
may help 
THE Man Who Lost 
stayed at his work on Rotary da 7] R ian call 


thous i the er 


schola! pages of 
somebody else: 
IS WOrkK 
MONDAY 
as water Is to a 
d. that it that 
sharpe aa / pe 1 and ans ered the Classification.”—From Rotary Rays, Ro- 
ph fxm i a } tary Club of Woodstock, Ontario, Canada, 
He scolded a clerk, and felt quite alone 
Because, in his t thoughts, he kne 
Nothing was gained tr 
e day that he lost was Monday. 


element a 


secre 


that hour or two, 


Re: Rotary’s Classification Plan 
2 W Rotarian 
He ate his lunch, but he ate alone Tool Manufacturer 
He lost a thought that ould he : 
To high resolves and noble deeds, 
neet the i 


That would help to 


\RREN 


, Connecticut 
ample of the distinction 
classification and 
found 
us take 


visitor najor 
ha classifications within the 


tion, let 
then, is the major 


considering, 


la 
a ‘ 
classifica tecrea- 


Recreation, 
t which we are 

mav carry the classifica- 
called “Recreation.” Instead, some 
of the minor classifications under 


reation” is what is loaned the mem 


A Fish in Water I "hat are these 
A printer loves his ink; : F ns* 
loves his soil; a scholar loves his 


minor classifica 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


Do YOU think you've read this issue of 6. Baron Erik Fleming is best known for 
The Rotarian thoroughly enough to score his: 

80 or better on these questions? If you 
do, try your hand at it, then check your 
answers with those on page 59. 

1. How many new television broadcast 
ing stations are now being built? 

10. 75. 400. 100. 
2. Which artist made the first known 
sketch of New York City? Six. 
Thomas Hart Benton. 8. A use for sponge rubber is depicted 
Peter Stuyvesant. , Pp . - 0 
; n Peeps at Things to Come. What is it? 
Gilbert Stuart. ; 
Padding for top hats. 
Joost Hartgers. - 
E Soft corners for bridge tables. 

3. The Governor General of India re- Packing for shipping pictures. 

cently addressed a Rotary meeting in: 
Delhi. Bombay. Nasik. 

4. How many widely differing proposals 
have been advanced to solve the "bot- 
tleneck” at Panama? 

Three. Four. Ten. Five. 

5. When was the first white man’s habi- 10. How many men are apt to be work- 

tation built in what is now New York City? ing at Hobo Ranch during harvest? 
1623. 1812. 1613. 1583. 20. 750. 55. 200. 


Silversmithing. 
Architecture. 

Painting. 

Mechanical engineering. 

7. How many principal religious de- 
nominations are represented in the Rotary 
Club of Haifa, Israel? 

Five. Ten. Two. 


9. Enterprising citizens in Enterprise, 
Alabama, built a monument to a pest. 
It was the 

Corn borer. 
Grasshopper. 


Potato bug. 
Boll weevil. 


ROTARIAN 


THE 





the name “Recreation” is supposed to 
include, It is considered to cover the 
field of amusement and Sport- 
ing-goods and amusement supplies and 
equipment supplies are included in this 
major classification. Also included are 
all amusement and general recreational 
A man or establishment whose 
that of giving amusement 
instruction represents 
within this major classifi- 
tecreation.” Certain manu- 
distributing, or retailing busi- 
closely associated with amuse- 


§ pe rts, 


services, 
bu 
or sport 


ness is 
also 
an activity 
cation of 
facturing, 


ness¢ 


You’re the Newspaperman 
[Continued from page 14] 

innuendoes, 
calculated 
espec ially in 


to avoid insinuations or 


mere police opinions that are 


incriminate youngsters 
cases of 
imperative that 
names of youngsters be mentioned— 
proved official charges have been le- 


gally lodged by proper authorities. 


case of misdemeanors. In 


felonies it is usually 


the 


know that 
the in- 
what is 


e newspapermen 


le publicity cannot change 


h ter of a 


him, 


arat 


person, 


about 


1eless, is ca 
John 
h poet and 


fox, 


nevertl 
giving him a reputation. 


Engli 


about the 


7th Century 

his story de 
1 lost 1 name is ne'er 
He wa ri 
ative that an 
hould 


will suffer 


good 


trieved.” ght, which 


imper alert, con 


us newspaperman s see to 


no youngster 
xd name” } hing in his 
article ul \ « of 


» the 


which 


bes 


A Parental Problem 


Feels James S pe neeley 
Poultry Wholes 


} 
ymm, England 


} 
aier 


of the 
extin 


to tl 


fireman, the fir was 


owing ibility 


before becoming erious, my 


iper would simply report the inci 
an ordinary news item. It would 
the promptitude and capability of 
not feature or 
to the 
the story in- 
all details 
print only as 
I see it, the 
although 
earing on 


eman, but would 
front-page 
vould fully “cover” 

ch as I would 
iilable but I 
ioned above because, as 
preceding the 

rettable, had very little 1} 
actual incident. If full details were 
printed by a rival paper, I think 
much credit by 


prominence story. 
obtain 


would 


fire 


do not 
would acquire 
nuckraking. A new 
what actually 

a fire occurred caused presumably 

by a <« 
bedroom 


nan 


the paper 
spaper’s job is to 
in this 


occurs and, 


arelessly dropped cigarette in a 


and was put out by a passing 


Marcu, 1949 


ment, recreation, or sports, are included 
Keeping in mind, then, the general 
scope of the major classification called 
“Recreation,” it becomes clear how the 
minor classifications fit into the picture. 
—From a Rotary Club address. 


Rotarians—T acks? 

A Rotarian is like a tack: useful only 
if he is pointed in the right direction. 
And then he can only go as far as his 
head will let him.—From the Pretoria, 
Union of South Africa, Rotary Club 
Bulletin. 


I remember such a as the one 
described taking place in my town in 
similar circumstances, but no fire took 
place and consequently no publicity was 
incurred. The parents of the children 
concerned were not slow to find out, 
however, on their return, as it is impos- 
sible to hold a party of this description 
without upsetting the general appear- 
ance of a respectable household. 

I consider that disciplinary action 
could be safely left in the hands of the 
parents in the case under consideration, 
the I have men- 


party 


was in instance 


tioned. 


as it 


I'd Feature the Story 
B. Edwardes 


Advertising Man 
rch, New Zealand 


Answers A. 
Christchu 


feature 
names 


would 


Yrs, 


this news item— 


prominently 
though without 


as a means of strengthening public 
opinion against lack of parental control 
that all 
parents concerned would ferret out the 


How 


Such a report would ensure 


facts. would this do?— 


FIREMAN UNOFFICIALLY 
FIXES 4 A.M. FIRE 
Teen-Ager’s Bedroom Hot Spot 
If anyone's youngster came 
home after 4 A.M. this morning, 
he or she may have been at a 
party at a friend’s house in (state 
locality). The were un- 
avoidably absent. It appears that 
a good time was had by all until 
a dropped cigarette butt started a 
fire in one of the and 
stopped the fun. Fortunately a 
passing fireman heard the noise, 
smelled the smoke, and stopped 
the fire. 
Parents, it is 


parents 


bedrooms 


over to you! 


I must call my reader’s attention to 
the fact that I am an advertising man, 
Still, I am inter- 

and, for what- 
solicited, 


not a newspaperman 
the 
reason 


ested in question, 


ever was 


there is my 


my opinion 


answer. 





HOW TO KEEP 
PROSPECTS 
REMINDED 


GIVE “AUTOPOINT” 
IMPRINTED PENCILS 


These are just a few of the famous Wo. 486 
“Autopoint” Pencils with “GRIP- "g: 
TITE” tips that won't let leads peti 
wobble, turn or fall out... the 
trouble-free writing tools ac- 
knowledged “best” of all mechan- 
ical pencils. 

With your name or slogan im- 
printed, they are business gifts your 
prospects and customers won't 
soon forget. Beautifully styled, 
handsomely finished, there’s an 

“Autopoint” Pencil at a price you 
can afford to pay. Send coupon 
for catalog and quantity prices. 


Give Instant Action 
“Autopoint’ Index 


Press just one key and 
index flips back to 
alphabetical page 
on which to enter 
names, phone 
numbers, 
bs a 2° 
dex cards can be withdrawn and 
replaced easily. 100 extra 3" x 5” 
memo sheets in base. Beautifully 
finished in walnut or black. With 
your name imprinted, it’s bound 
to be a real sales booster. 


BETTER PENCHS 
Fit ony Pocket . . . Every Pocketbook 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. R-3 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicage 40, lilinels 
“Autopoint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company 





AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. R-3 

1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 

Please send me catalog and quantity prices on: 
[ “Autopoint” IMPRINTED PENCILS 
“Autopoint” Instant Action INDEX 

} Have Salesman call 


Company Name 
Street Address 














ACL ‘53 
JACOBSEN 
LAWN 


LAWN KING LAWN 
takes the ° 
a Price 
P=-U-S-=] out of 


$290.00 
GRASS-CUTTING 


Ridings sulky 
$5 


F.¢ 
Factory 


This spring get 

a Lawn King and let the 
sturdy Jacobsen 2-cycle 
engine do the work. This 
trim-cutting, easy hand- 
ling favorite gives 
your lawn a carpet? 
smooth finish. 

See your Jacobsen 

dealer now or write 

Dept. G for 

illustrated 

folder. 


Health-Safe 
Drinking Water 


IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


The country's major sky- 
scropers, churches, hospitals 
ond other public buildings are 
Halsey Toylor-equipped, when 
it comes to drinking fountoins. 
W all, pedestal or recess types 
with distinguishing features thot 
help protect against contami 


Write for literoture 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 


Warren, Ohio 


Haley Taylor 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


notion 











Top PERFORMANCE 


EGENS 


STORMLITER 
... Bottom PRICE 


Just press to light 

Always works in ony weather 
Slide-out tonk lights pipes, 
too 

Guoranteed agginst me- 
chonicol defects 

In nickel, chrome, enomel or 
etched finish 

Use Regens Yellow Flints and 
Regens Lighter Fluid for best 
results 


$1.50 TO $2.50 


AT BETTER JEWELRY DRUG AND TOBACCO STORES 


feg lighte i) 2? fast 46th 61 NY 








Photo: Portland Jeurnat 


Portland, Oreg., Rotarians recently inspected the new quarters of a local newspaper 


from the ground up. 


They drove their cars to the roof top, where long tables were 


spread for the meeting. Just 35 years before the Club met in the paper's old home. 


Rotary Reporter 
47) 


(Continued from page 
member then responded as he thought 
such a guest would. Responses were re 
ported to be both interesting and amus 


ing. 


\ severe blizzard on 
the day 

SEDGWICK 
had 
money for 
all but ten dauntless 


The Good Luck 


. } he 
Was Unanimous that th 


COUNTY, 
CoLo., Rotary Club scheduled an 
affair to 
children fund kept 
members from showing up 
ten turkeys to be awarded and every 
Now 


have 


raise its crippled 


There were 
Rotarian present took one home 
they 
happened if 
braved the storm 


wondering what would 


Rotarian had 


are 


one more 


RUTLAND, VT., Rotat 
enjoyed a 


Scouts Take Note 


of Milestones sans 


“homecoming” 
luncheon as guests recently of the local 
Girl Scout Council 
Rotary Field House. Some 15 years ago 
the Rotary Club the Field 
House program, providing the land and 
sparking the 


and leaders at the 
initiated 


developments and im 


provements that have since been made. 
ago the property was 
turned over to the city. . . . Whenever 
a new Eagle Scout badge is won by a 
member of the troop sponsored by the 
Club of West GROVE-AVONDALE, 
bearing the Scout’s name 


Several years 


Rotary 
Pa., a paddle 
is hung beside the fireplace of the Scout 
hut. Events in troop history are simi- 
larly recorded on the other side 
Rotarians of La- 
GRANGE, Ga., recently 
proved that they are 

ise to the needs of youth and recog- 
nize the importance of youth partici- 
pation in community life. The Club 
presented plaques to three of the local 
school’s “Y” clubs in recognition of their 
having attained ratings of “A” during 
the year. The day’s speaker, an 
officer of the State Tri-Hi-Y cabinet, 
the youth centers in 
both large and small communities. 


Y's to the Ways, 
Needs of Youth 


past 


stressed value of 


Approximately 20 
members of the Ro- 
tary Club of GREAT 
BARRINGTON, MAss., recently journeyed 
to LAKEVILLE, CONN., to with a 
group of men from the SALIsBURY-LAKE- 


Technique |s 
Demonstrated 


meet 





By mid-January 29 more Rotary 
Clubs had contributed to the Rotary 
Foundation on the basis of $10 or 
more per member, bringing the num- 
ber of 100 percent Clubs to 1,634. Since 
July 1, 1948, Rotary Foundation con 
tributions had exceeded $178,000. This 
includes cont.ibutions to the Paul Har 
ris Memorial Fund, the Relief Fund, 
and the General Fund of the Founda- 
tion. The latest contributors (with 
numbers in parentheses indicating 
membership) : 


AUSTRALIA 
Albury (39). 
CANADA 
Simcoe, Ont. (40). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


UNITED STATES 

San Francisco, Calif. (478) ; Camden- 
Wyoming, Del. (32); Napa, Calif. 
(89); Wilmington, Del. (170); Boston, 
Mass. (370); Springville, N. Y. (52); 
Muscatine, Iowa (79); Blasdell, N. Y. 
(28); Abbeville, La. (32); Coldwater, 
Mich. (66); St. Helena, Calif. (46); 
Brookfield, Mo. (56); Medina, N. Y. 
(36). 

Concord, N. H. (101); Trenton, N. J. 
(123); Belding, Mich. (51); Zeeland, 
Mich. (36); Greensbuig, Pa. (86); 
Charleroi, Pa. (53); Midland, Tex. 
(88); Lamesa, Tex. (50); Tipp City, 
Ohio (37); Spartanburg, 8S. C. (121); 
Jeannette, Pa. (38); Santa Rosa, Calif. 
(100); Campbell, Calif. (22); Phelps, 
Bm. E. (37). 
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NEW! RADIANT 
GLASS HEAT 
ELECTRIC 


PORTABLE 
HEATER 
o 


SAFE 


WILL NOT IGNITE 


PAPER ORFABRIC [Eo 
KICK IT OVER OR STAND ON IT—IT WON'T BREAK 
APPROVED bed Inderwriters’ Labo- 
Dept. Water, 


Specs nT 





Materials 
Scarce but 
While They 

Last 


ONLY 


$9995 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or Money Back 


ner . 
& Electricity. 

: Uses about 1000, watts 
ately K 


heat variation ©: 
puts heat near fi 


RADIANT 
able at sev 
tempe rature. Continues 

rover half hour after it ts 


abou 

‘where needed 

he at makes so comfort 
al ae grees - 











. 
y¢ 
° request Just plug ‘it in: 
of N. writes: ‘It all you 
or. 


re 
ww money order tc Shipped express charges 


ipping weight 21 


CARNAG EY’S son 508 Lyceum Suling NY. 
Goop FISHING.——~ 


Private lodge in Upper Rideau 
Lake Region of Ontario, Can- 
ada: Available to small parties 
of Rotarians, congenial sports- 
who are 
good fishing and roughing it 
with all the comforts of home. 
Salmon and trout season opens 
May 15. 





men interested in 


For details write- 


G.von Dubell, WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 








Forever 
Beautiful! 
AWARD 
PLAQUES 


NEWMAN 
BROTHERS, 


Dept. 72 


Inc. 
Ohio 


Cincinnati 3, 














tree 
us tree bulletin, prices, write 


XUN 3 TREE, 


BIUES RUCE 


supe wk or stock. Well-brar 
1 al ' 
+ Ever ree 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., endian, Penn. 





A COMPLETE ERVICE 


COMPOSITION COMPANY 
155 EAST OHIO + CHICAGO 11 
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| VILLE 


| a Musical Note 


| things in life. 


district. They demonstrated the 
technique of a regular Rotary meeting 
for the Connecticut men, who were pre- 
paring to organize their own Rotary 
Club the following week 


Rotarians of Sa- 
PULPA, OKLA., have a 
love for the finer 
Music is one of them. 
Recently the Club sponsored a concert 


Scholarship Has 


| of a young music student and turned the 


90 voices (members’ 


| down, 


$300 proceeds over to him, to further 


his musical education. 


Like many another 
Rotary Club, the or- 
ganization in SALEM, 
N. J., has a great interest in Boy Scout- 
ing. Every year it gets a good taste 
of the success of that project, for every 
season the Club holds a meeting at the 
camp. The Scouts serve as waiters and 
put on the program. 


Salem Scouts 
Do the Serving 


A year ago Rotarians 
of DeEwssBuRyY, ENG- 
LAND, like a number 
of other English Rotarians, began writ- 
ing friendly letters to members of Dan- 
ish Rotary Clubs. Recently the Dews- 
BuRY Rotarians conceived a better way 
to express their interest. A gramophone 
recording of a message was made—one 
side in English and one side in Danish— 
and copies were sent to 23 Clubs in. Den- 
mark. 


Record Proves 
Their Interest 


Four so-called ex- 
perts—two from the 
near-by Rotary Clubs 
of Westwoop and RoMvuLus—provided a 
most interesting program for the Rotary 
Club of Wayne, Micu., recently when a 
question-and-answer sequence similar to 
the “Information Please” program of ra- 
dio fame was “aired.” Rot 
were asked, and some of them did stump 
the contestants. Even so, the 
sion which followed proved highly 


Information? 
They Gave It! 


ary questions 


discus- 
con- 
structive 
This ‘Mystery Just as 
Program’ a Mrs, the Rotary 
JACK ON, 
open a recent meeting, 
which had been billed as “a mystery 
program,” the Club’s pianist was crowd 
ed from his seat by a lady wh 
a strange chord. From a balcony at the 
rear of the dining hall came 
ladies) announcing 
to take 
then marched 
surprised hus 


of 
of 


were 


members 
Club 
MICH., 


preparing to 


o sounded 
a chorus of 
song that they were 
the program. They 
sought out their 
bands, and the fun was on It was 
voted the most novel, unusual, and en- 
tertaining program in the Club’s history 


In 
ovel 


y g 
going 





Answers for Klub Quiz, Page 56 
1. 75 (page 8). 2. Joost Hartgers 
(page 20). 3. Delhi (page 35). 4.5 
(page 27). 5. 1613 (page 17). 6. Sil- 
versmithing (page 25}. 7. Five (page 
6). 8. Packing for shipping pictures 
(page 37). 9. Boll weevil (page 30). 
10. 200 (page 29). 











WILL YOUR NAME 
BE REMEMBERED 
€ 


Place your name and business on a GITS 
Quality Plastic Product, assuring a con- 
stant and friendly reminder of your serv- 
ices . . . an inexpensive but practical 
means of never letting them forget you. 


Gits Knife, finest steel 4-in-1 
blade, one hand operation, 
safe-locks in 5 positions for 
variety of uses—imprinting 2 
or 3 lines in gold, silver or col- 
or. Lustrous colored handles, 
Gits Razor-Nife with or with- 
out gold colored key chain, 
a razor blade with o safety 
handle, refillable, assorted 
colors, Imprinting 2 of 3 
lines. Lasting reminder. 


Gits Flashlights—Yes, the 
famous unbreakable plastic 
“Mile of Light” flashlights, the 
No. 100 ‘Plastic Eye’’ / 
(straight) model or the No. 
122 “Super Right Angle” 
with belt clip. Lustrous col- 
ors, stunning design, pre- 
focused with nickel ploted 
solid brass reflector. Shatter- 
proof lens. Memory-wise, the 
last word in thoughtfulness. 


Ask your favorite specialty jobber to 
show you the long line of GITS Quality Plastic Products, 


or write direct 
Molding oration 
4600 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
Manufacturers of the famous Gits Flash- 


lights, Gomes, Sovings Banks, Protect- 
O-Shields, Switch Plotes, Etc. 


SAMPLES WHEN REQUESTED 
ON LETTERHEAD 


When writing to advertisers in TLIE ROTARIAN 


this magarzine, please mention 


DIRECT from my orchard 





Let me send you this year’s “first-run” golden- 
clear 100% Pure Vermont Maple Syrup, direct 
from my orchard. I tap only select sugar 
maples. My colorful, lithographed cans are 
VACUUM PACKED for top flavor. (Excel- 
lent for gifts!) Send check or M.O. TODAY. 


Vo Gallon ...... 550 Postpaid 


One Gallon 3G F.0.B. 


S. ALLEN SOULE, Box 3 
Fairfield, Vermont 


Enclosed is $ 





Please send 


- Gallons 


Address 





City 








MENG THE OUTBOARD 


i MOTOR WITH 


Gear Shift Control 


Now— start in neutral! 
Shiftto forward orreverse! 
eS Troll smoothly. 
Go like a flash. 
It’s a new kindof outboard, 
THE JOHNSON QD. 10 
full horsepower (OBC cer- 
tified brake h.p. at 4000 
r.p.m.) Only 56 Ibs. Carry 
fuel separately, easily, in 

Mile-Master fuel tank 

plug it in, “click” 
cruise for hours! 
Fuel gauge, rubber 
mountings, automa- 
tic motor speed con- 
trols, 40 features! /t’s 
lifferent. See your 

b Johnson dealer. 

— 7? ee ye 
Write tad intmedingete. 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 4150 Pershing Rd..Waukegan, Ill 
Johnson Motors of C 


Canada, Peterboro 


OUTBOARD 
MOTORS 

A Convenient Binder 

for Your Magazines 








If you want to keep old copies of T 


@ Order the--Rotarian Binder—from 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker, Chicago |, H., U.S.A 

















Pad the One! 


++. to introduce his son to shooting, to help 


} 


him develop good gun sense, 
portsman 


to teach him 
hip and the rules for safe hand- 
f firearn 


There 


ling 


better community projectfor 
rifle 
weekly recre 
club 
American 
tion 
target range in 
the famou 
atic rifle 
verywhere 


your club tha 


shooting indox 


a father and son club, 


ational progr i rvice 


der 


now 


sponsoring 


i with 
PACKED pne 


17 MENRIETTA ST ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 














ANTON BRUEHL, a one-time 
hobbyist 


camera 
of the 
best-known photographers, gives this ad 


who has become one 


vice: “Try photography for yourself. If 
it suifs you, and your te mperament suits 
it, find 


sorbed in the 


will soon yourself 
of 


remember 


you ab 
that 


jou 


so 
making pictures 


you will hou 
started 


find 


hardly 
You will only wonder hou 
to to it.” 


hobby stories 


you 
The 


told 


can more time give 


Rotarians whose 


this 


are 


month will agree 


Firsr. consider the 


CHARLES ALBEE HOWE, a 
heating supplies distributor 
He has 
For 


he and his wife have made annual photo 


experiences otf 


plumbing and 


in Home 


wood, Illinois been a camera 


fan for many vears ten years or so 


hunting trips to Old Mexico, taking color 


shots of the new, the old, and the inte 


esting 
About 300 of the best views then make 
ot 


Ro 


gives be 


ip the background 


- a 


TARIAN 


lecture which 
Howr 
col 


fore Rotary Clubs, 
1 
l 


epe and busine 5 
groups, and other sery 


ice and civic organiza 


five Midwest 


These talk 


tions In 
ern States 
he estimates, have 


eached from 2,000 


Howe 


0.000 persons a yeal 


A member of several « clubs 
including the Chi 
Club, the Chicago Nature 
and the 3-H Cl 
membership in the 

of America and is a life 
Royal 
Britain 


amera 


ago Color Camera 


Camera Club 


ib. he also 


Camera holds 
Photographic Society 
member of the 
of 


State dire 


Associa 


Photographic Society Great 
He is alsc 
tor of the 
tion of Canada 

Besides his 
Howe exhibits 
tests and salon ecent 
that 179 of hi ides had 


club been accepted 


coun 

Von prize 
contests o 
the Uni 


rhe N 


international 

States, Canad: ! ! in 
India, ¢ 
Each vear he ha a 
of hi 

Christmas gift 

now 
out 


erlands, hile, and Hungary 


f 


reproduc tion of 


one made ip 
1 GOO of 
hang in thro 
the Middle 

permanent collect 

of 


past yea! 


seum 


member f 
$1,000 wortl 
be used 
lectures ) \r 
the Rancho del 
Mexico 
Last April 
Engl 
people east of 
taken 
New York and the 


Florida La 


slides to 


iy 
in 


and 


there are man 


graphing 


ly avows he 


4 
4 
Laddie’s expression tells his master, W. 


I. Schlichter, “Don't bother me with a 
camera,” as he reads The Rotarian. 


places. It was well received at the Royal 


Photographic Society 


Slides which he does not use his 


In 


lectures, or which have not been given 


to the museum, have been presented to 


veterans 
After 
ROTARIAN 


hospitals 
Mexico, 


began shooting sections 


his successful trips to 
How! 
the United 
Florida 


Summer he 


ot States, and already has 


completed and New England. 


Last went on an expedition 


to the national parks in the Western 


part of the United States 


He goes in for movies, too, but prefers 


with 
of 


th joomm lides which he 


gets 


four cameras with an assortment 
lenses 

BERTRAM E 
the 


tralia 


a Past President 
Aus 


CARTHEW 
lub of 


the 


of Rotary ( Portland 


has also been president of a 
and 


his 


local camera three 


ot 


vears 


secretary iralists’ club in 
town 


Phat 


nteres 


briefly, is a cross section of the 
. friends call 
yostmas 


Notes” 
done 


recently ! } 
‘ 


till conducts a 


pape I 


years 


imn in the local 


las 


so for 


a number of 
lled 


ot 
ot 


his 
Vie 


photo 


He has tray about 


uel 
much 


section of Australia—the State 


toria, in the Southeast corner 


birds, ferns, flowers, and cu 


rios which abound 


Although he modest 
ie ithe 


first-class photogra 


her nor a naturalist, 
who 
ould argue 


Rot 


proud 


the point. 
ARIAN “AI 
ot 


THEW 
collec- 


on of some SOO pho 


Nature 
ubjects 
that 


species 


ographs ot 


Among othe 


oot no . 
; “* Carthew 
$s than £10 


ire to be found within 20 miles 


Portland I 
and if I 


love the game he as- 


give enjoyment to others, 


THE ROTARIAN 





then I feel that as a Rotarian I am doing 
my bit to leave this better for 
allowed to do it for so 


world 
having been 
long.” 


. . . 


the Number One Camera 
since the 


Lewis D. 


Known as 
Fan in Fort Worth, 
“bug” bit him back in 
Fox has a collection of 
well over 15,000 pho 
doesn't 


Texas, 


1935, 


which he 
stacked away 
skelter fashion 
as too many photogra 
amateur and 
professional alike 
ire prone to do In- 
stead, all are carefully 
catalogued and stored 


phers 


in his hobby house—a 
0-DV structure 
back 
lined 
abelled enlargements—he 
with a 35-mm 
ip to postcard size. Larger prints of 
is favorite negatives are mounted and 
walls. Catchy captions cover 
each photo 


25-foot 
the 


are 


f his home. 
volumes of the 
shoots them 


blows them 


built in yard o 


Shelves with 
, 


camera and 


cover the 


Club 
serving for 23 
sort of unofficial 
travel-information bureau for numerous 
include rec- 
taken, 
maps and photos arranged chrono- 


who retired as 


afte 


Fox, 
1946 


acted as a 


ROTARIAN 
Secretary in 

ars, has 
riends His photo books 


of numerous trips he has 


las rather complete coverage of 
s international Conventions since 
filled with pic- 


and 


volumes are 


ows 


news- 


WILLIAN 


Kansas 


SCHLICHTER, a 
arian, says his 
interest numismatics— 
those of the 
home 
Laddie, to 
is interest in photography. 


coins (in his case 

enough 

and snaps of | dog 

Kerry blue terrie1 a fine model 

ellent pedigree, presenting an al 

} to possibilities, 

favorite unt of retrieving a 

k to reading the mail (see 
opposite 

AN SCHLICHTER 

r of taking pic- 

is purely incidental. He uses flash 

inside shots, taken with an inex- 

box ts the local 

\otographer the rest of 

record shots, 


ensive ind le 


camera 
take care of 
Vi rK 


He makes movie 


trips, visits of 


i would like to s e it, drop a line 
1OBBYHORSE GROOM, and one of these 
your name il be listed in this col- 
nust be ? ian or a member 

er, and you are 

correspondence 

your way as a result of the 


What’s Your Hobby? 


I 


Butterflies; Coins: Bud Harris (11-year- 
i son of Rotarian—collects butterflies; will 
} with collectors ywhere; also in- 
ested in coins), 311 S. W. Union, Portales, 
Mex., U.S.A 
eanlogy: Mrs. C. M. East 
wishes data on } genealogy of 
4zbe and Douthitt ilies), 1741 E. 
Spring, New Alt Ind S.A 
Stamps: Glen llects U. S. and 
reign airmails; will hange with collec- 
any countr rs air precan- 


(wife of Ro- 
ails 


Marcu, 1949 


cels, U. S. stamps, minerals, fossils), Doug- 
lass Tribune, Douglass, Kans., U.S.A 

Pitchers: Mrs. Clyde Cook (wife of Ro- 
tarian—collects pitchers will exchange), 
Gen. Del., Fort Ann, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Stamps; Coins: Betsy Regan (11-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—collects stamps and 
coins; will exchange stamps; would like to 
correspond with boys and girls aged 11-14), 
139 E. Main St., Wallingford, Conn., U.S.A 

Stamps: Ho Yew Lam (20-year-old nephew 
of Rotarian—collects stamps; would like to 
correspond with Rotarians and members of 
their families), 28 Theater St., Ipoh, Malayan 
Federation 

John Murrays: John Lee Murray (10-year- 
old son of Rotarian—would like to hear from 
people of any age named John Murray; also 
interested in match folders), Independence, 
La., U.S.A 

Ceins: Nicholas R 
old son of Rotarian 
change; would like 
living anywhere in the 
ence, La., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: These persons have listed “pen 
pals” as their hobby interest 

Ardith Cross (10-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian-—would like to correspond with giris 
aged 9-11; interested in dolls, reading, 
stamps), 311 N. Adams St., Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, U.S.A, 

Linda Willoughby (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
young people anywhere outside U.S.A., espe- 
cially in Australia or ew Zealand), 850 
Northvale Rd., Oakland 10, Calif.. U.S.A 

Sue Bartlett (17-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to correspond with youths 
aged 17-20 from all over the world), 135 S. 
Broadway, Geneva, Ohio, U.S.A 

Nadine Monson (17-year-old 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
young people of her age; interested in mu- 
sic), 269 N. Center St., American Fork, Utah, 
USA 

Frances Rees (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to correspond with young 
people aged 15-17 in Scotland, Wales, 
France, U.S.A.), Long Beach, Michigan City, 
Ind., U.S.A 

Margaret Reilly (daughter of Rotarian— 
would like to correspond with pen friends 
in America, England, China, Switzerland; in- 
terested in swing dancing, swim- 
ming), 136 Glyde St., Mosman Bay, Aus- 
tralia 


Murray, Jr. (13-year- 
collects coins, will ex- 
to hear from Boy Scouts 
world), Independ- 


daughter of 


music, 


Sirish Chandra Varma (17-year-old broth- 
er of Rotarian to correspond with 
young people in other interested 
in photography reading, sports, 
especially cricket ’ ten? 9, Hamilton 
Rd., Allahabad, India 

Sultanali M. Noorani (2]-year-old 
Rotarian—would like correspond with 
young people his age erested in corre 
spondence, gardening Sultan Cottage, 
Devjibhai Garden, Bhavn: India 

Agnes Cudmore (15-year-old daughter of 
totarian would ike to correspond with 
youths aged 14-18: interested in sports, read- 
ing, music), Box 250, The s, Man., Canada 

Marilyn Musgrove ar-old 
of Rotarian wishes orrespond with 
and girls aged 1 ) nterested in 

animals, sports tamps 901 First 
St., Woodland, Calif., U.S.A 

Kristin H. Pétursdéttir (15-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotariar vishes to correspond with 
other young people Box 61, Siglufjordur, 
Icelanc 

Darrell Fletcher (15-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to correspond with boys and 
girls aged 14-16 in all countries; interested 
in reading, tennis, fishing, roller skating), 
P. O. Box 47, Mendota, Calif., U.S.A 

Jeffrey Ewing (9-year-old .son of Rotarian 

would like to correspond with boys anc 
girls all over world interested in 
stamps), 901 College St Woodland, Calif., 
U.S.A 


wishes 


countries 


son of 


daughte 


boys 


usic 


Liz Simmons (17-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen pals from any country 
interested in languages, current events, 
sic, history, government Box 
Saugatuck, Mich., U.S.A 

Geri Crossett (17-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen pals; interested in roller 
skating, swimming, vaudeville, peo- 
ple in general), 157% Crary Ave., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., U.S.A 

Dorothy Stewart (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with boys 
and girls of her age who live on farms in 
America; interested in sewing, ani- 
mals, Maori place names), Te Rore Bridge, 
R. D., Frankton Junction, New Zealand. 

Janet Martin (74-year-old daughter of 
tarian—would like 


mu- 


403, 


sports), 


movies 


music, 


Ro- 

to correspond with boys 
and girls her age, preferably in other coun- 
tries; interested in art and literature), 
Russell St., Balgownie, South Coast, N.S.W., 
Australia. 


—TuHeE HopsyHorse Groom 
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~eORRIOE VALET 


LOCKERETTE 


—Combines the best features of 
both lockers and coat racks 


Keeps wraps dry, aired and “‘in press,”’ improves em 
—— ployee health, lowers 
absenteeism. Six foot 

(6-12) unit accomm 
dates 12. Nine foot 

(9-18) unit prov " 

spaced c 
» @ hat shelf, a 
xl dry 
box and a shelf 

rshoes 


Write for Bulletin OL11 


i. 2 
VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


Michigen Ave Chicago 5, til 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 





STIM-U-LAX JUNIOR 
The Worlds ag nt 


Try an OSTER STIM-U-LAX Junior massage on 
your body, face, gums, scalp, arms, feet. You'll be 
amazed! There's no other massage instrument in 
the world like an OSTER . . . that does what an 
OSTER can do! Only an OSTER can deliver control- 
lable, rotating-patting movements to your fingertips 
to make massage mildly soothing or deeply penetrat- 
ing. Only an OSTER has Suspended Motor Action 
which produces this result. 


Write for FREE Massage Manval 


John Oster Mfg. Co., Dept. 223 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send free Massage Manvol 


—---e rs 


Name. ccc ccceereccresseseeseeesererereeeee 
Address... 
City. ovccccccecs 


cccccccc se MON@ ee 


——e ee ee ee ee et 


61 





en Attra 


1 A ae te GPO LID 


IN SOLID BRONZE 


HONOR ROLL 


TABLETS 
Bitinctive Beau 


Speciol designs to fit any need. Also stock 
designs in many styles and sizes. 35 yeors’ 
experience producing superior quality work- 
manship. Write for catalog R 
GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 
Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 





FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 


Sixty-three rayon flags, size 4” x 6”, of countries in 
which there are Rotary Clubs. Mahogany finish dis- 
play stand. Raised Emblem. Complete, 


$32.50 pA 
Write for Rotary Catalog 


USSELL-HAMPTON CoO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 





SPEAKER'S DESK for use on bar 


aes tables 
igh x 


GLORY" MFG 
Harrison 


Wabash 2.2070 








CUBAN TOBACCOS 
Cigars - Cigarettes + Pipe Tobacco 
Mail orders filled ond prices given by 


CENTRO OFICIAL va. TABACO HACANO 


222 Lincoin Road Miami Beach, Fic. 








NEED A NEW ENGLAND 
REPRESENTATIVE? } 


Boston businessman with office, secretary and 

excellent New England connections is now 

available. What is your proposition? Write: 
GEORGE P. DeCOEN, 

290 Centre Street, Newton 58, Massachusetts 


SPEECHES © 


a 2. co ~~ ™ t 
it 8 








PROGRAMS _ i 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TRBLES wie 
Wew CUTERATURE, 
PEDESTAL TYPE 
"THE MONROE COMPANY, INC 
17 CHURCH ST. COLFAX, IOWA 


When writing to advertisers, in THE ROTA RIAN 


this magazine, please mention 


DEVGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
exciuss oo 
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Stripped Geaiee 








6. A little on the lean side. 
° ~ 7. A loan from fortune 
, , > Cr , ‘ 
My Favorite Story 8. To the manor born. 
Two dollars will be paid to Ro 9. You wouldn't blame me for 
their wives submitting for her 


falling 
tarians or 
stories used under this heading 10. Interesting, but a little paler than 
r the usual run 

Magazine, 35 East 11. She’s handy with a ladle 

Chicago 1, Illinois 12 


Send entries to Stripped Gears, 

THE ROTARIAN 

Wacker Drive. A sight for sore eyes 

The following comes from Mrs 13. Does her daily dozen. 

Tom Dean, wife of a Jacksonville, 14. She’s slim as a fairy wand. 

Texas, Rotarian 15. Great girl, that! 

This quiz was submitted by Helen Petti- 
A temperance worker in Ireland grew, of Charleston, Arkansas 

was lecturing on the evils of 

drink. One by one he 

until he came to the climax of his 

speech. Then he cleared his throat 

and shouted, “Drink is 

edly the greatest curse of the 


country! 


What's the Animal? 
Each of the blanks below is to be 
filled in with the name of some animal 
which ties in with the word which fol- 


listed them 


undoubt- 
iOWS 
nickel. 2... Hy. 2... 
with your neighbor. It makes ye wrench. 5 laugh 
landlord And Prairie. 7 whistle. 8. 
makes ve miss him!” lick. 9 court. 10, _ war- 
11 robe. 12 nip. 13. 
catcher. 14 >) 
16 bow. 17. bone. 18 
sucker. 19 brain. 20 


It makes ye quarrel 


shoot at your 











Proverbial 
The best thing to own, ath 
Is a friend to the e d; This quiz was contributed by Helen Petti 
But ask for a loa grew, of Charleston, Arkansas 
It's the end of ai friend! The answers to these quizzes will be 
ts 2 ai n 


—THomas Usk found on the following page 


Build-Up 


from vacant, calm repose, 


Double Clue Quiz 

Here are 12 well-known personalities 
of the past and present 
may be identified with two altogethe: 
different fields of activity 
achieved 
work, 
their later endeavors 

1. A portrait painter who became 

inventor 


The face, 
each of whom Disintegrates; the mouth and nose 
Contrive a show of feeble sneers 
Some ibetted by the eyes and ears, 

lie ind then, a trifle overdue, 

ker-choo, ker-choo! 


recognition in their ear 
The climax comes: 4 


—FLORENCE PEDIGO JANSSON 


while others became famous 


4 publisher of rural magazines wh« 
became a United States Senator 
3. A prize 


Twice Told Tales 


fighter ho became a com 
edian 

4. A pianist who became a premier 

5 » A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 

- him that hears it, never in the-tongue 

of him that makes tt.—Shakespeare. 


A tent maker who became a poe 
6. A professional baseball player who 

became an evangelist 

A civil engineer who t ime a Pres Down Payment at Least 

dent One of the principal advantages of 

A silversmith who became an Amet 

ican Revolutionary patri that you can mortgage it to buy a used 

An organist w became known ar The Oasi ARIZONA 


owning your own home in these times is 


, SAFFORD, 
a system of 
Spell Bound 
What's that 
. © 
“Why, that 
It looks like a rose to me 


This 11Z t t 1} el \ \ 
Dowd I 


you got in your button- 
a chrysanthemum.” 
Yo, you're wrong, it’s a chrysanthe- 
in 
Name the Girl! 
vord in eac} f tl fol “K-P-i-s by golly, it is a rose!”- 
EDEN-NoRTH COLLINS, 


Spell it 
The italicized 

lowing sentences not only tells s Wheel Squeaks 

thing of a girl, but also gives | nan NEW YORK 

1. She’s sweet as a yellow 

a mou Lbility: Zero 

3. A gal who likes to dine Mike Clancy had been working on 

4. The girl with the 

5 


You can take he lea ears when he fell 


She wouldn't hurt 


Ohio River towboats for more than 30 
overboard and 


THE ROTARIAN 





drowned Some 
friend of the 


months afterward a 
widow asked her: 

“Did Mike leave you well fixed?” 

“Indeed he did,” the widow replied. 
“He left me $10,000.” 

The friend rolled her 
ward. “Tch, tch, tch!” she 
of that! And him that 
nor write!” 

“Yes,” agre 


eyes heaven- 
said. “Think 
couldn't read 


ed the widow, shaking her 
seriously—“nor swim.”—Rotary 
tin, HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


head 
Bulle 


Not Needed 

Wife: “The doctor 
needed a stimulant 
tongue.” 

Husband (alarmed): “Good heavens! 
I do hope he didn’t give you a stimulant 
for that, dear.”—Barking WEsT 
KAUAI, HAWAII 


that I 
asked to 


said at once 
Then he 


see my 


Sands, 


Mutual Problem 
Landlord: “It’s very 
the rent these days.” 
Tenant: “Yes, I'm having 
difficulty."—The Hawk's Eye, 
ONTARIO, CANADA, 


difficult to raise 
the same 
HAWKES- 
BURY 


Birdlore 

We wouldn't be 
now the 
little <¢ 
TEXAS 


a bit surprised if by 
become a 


ABILENE, 


dove of has 


Rotater, 


peace 


uckoo! —T he 


Will 
The eager relatives gathered for the 
the will It contained one 
“Being of sound mind I spent 
cent I had.”—T he REVEL- 
OKE, BRITISH COLUMBIA, C 


reading of 
sentence 
every Summit, 


ANADA, 


Bon Mou 

A man went wearily into a 
shop and slumped down into a chair. 

“Give me a haircut,” he said. 

The barber told him that he was too 
far down in the chair for a haircut. 

“All right,” said the customer, wearily, 
“give me a shave.”—The Kablegram. 


barber 


Health Note 

A production expert declares that sed- 
entary work lessens a man's resistance. 
The more he sits, the less he can stand. 
—Rotary Record, MENARD, TEXAS 


Compromise 

Wife to husband: “I'll meet you half- 
way. I'll admit I’m wrong if you'll ad- 
mit I’m right."—The Scandal Sheet, 
GRAHAM, TEXAS. 


Stepping It Up 
Putting your best foot forward, 
Is a very good habit, I find, 
But it will avail you nothing, 
If the lags behind. 
—CHLORIS LARSEN 


other one 


Answers to Quizzes on Page 62 
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Want a release from income-tax trou- 
bles for a few minutes? Then why not do 
it the limerick way? Here's how: Write 
the first four lines of a limerick and send 
them to The Fixer, in care of The Rotarian 
Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago |, Illinois. if he decides that your 
contribution should be the limerick-con- 
test winner for the month, he will send 
you a check for $5. It's a matter of sub- 
stituting lines for figures—and coming out 
with $. 

* * 7. 

The limerick below was submitted by 
Jean Picknett, daughter of a Redcar, 
England, Rotarian. Send in your last lines 
to complete it. If one of them is chosen 
among the "ten best," you will find $2 in 
your mail someday soon 


FRIENDLY REMINDER 
A Rotary member one day 
Made a speech—and I'm sorry to say 
He forgot when to end 
So a humorous friend, 


POOR KIT-TY 

Maybe Kitty couldn't catch a beau, as 
mentioned in this corner in the December 
issue, but she certainly could snare the 
suggestions for lifting her out of her 
dilemma. The hints and helps, of course, 
came from readers. Remember the lines 
about the "shy maiden'’? 





Limerick Corner 


There was a shy maiden named Kit-ty 
Who sighed, "I wish | was prit-ty; 

| can cook, | can seau, 

But | can't catch a beau 


Here are the "ten best" lines to com- 
plete the limerick, as selected by The 
Fixer, and those who wrote them: 


Now darn it, ain't it a pity? 
(Raymond A. Lermond, member of 
the Rotary Club of Jalapa, Mexico.) 
Some eligible, please read this dit-ty. 
(Mrs. Kelly Lee Elmore, wife of 
a Sheffield, Alabama, Rotarian.) 
"It's changing me to a nit-wit-ty.” 
(Mrs. Bob Nelson, daughter of a 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, Rotarian.) 
She /ost out on feminin-IT-ty 
(Raymond S. Brown, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Allentown, Pennsylvania.) 
Kitty says she will geau fo a city. 
(L. Hannon, member of the Rotary 
Club of Cartersville, Georgia.) 
"My life is not ‘alter'-ed one bit-ty.” 
(Freda Cadman, Alton, Illinois.) 
She should get her clothes from Tahiti. 
(C. S. A. Rogers, Secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club of Dauphin, Manitoba, Canada.) 
Aren't there any wolves in our city! 
(Mrs. J. C. Nickerson, wife of a Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick, Canada, Rotarian.) 
"I'm seau sleau, eau, eau, eau, wot a pit-ty! 
(Edward Morrissey, Albany, New York.) 
Shun pity, Miss Kitty, turn wit-ty. 
(Sylvia L. Westra, Minneapolis, Minnesota.) 





EXCLUSIVE FOR ROTARIANS! 


MATCHING 


STERLING SILVERS $ 
CUFF LINKS 122 | TIE HOLDER a 
Rhodium | plated Identical emblem ~— 


ish in s Hand as on Curt Links—ornate 
yet dign ‘ined Wear this tle 
blue and gold he and let ‘em 
ine you're a Rotarian wherever 
! M an 


Airplane 
00 per pair 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER ‘160 
Cuff Links and Tie Holder together tne 
Send check or money order. Satistaction Guaranteed. 


KLE SALES CO., .. sans nn 


New York 19 


clip 
postpaid 


Why pay tancy prices 
for saddlery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. 
Descri over 


TO SADDLE 


HORSE 


merican 
I ship saddlevy on ap- 
proval. Write today 
“little joe” WIESENFELD 
Dept. 44- Baltimore 1, Md. 


ARBORV/ TAE. 


hedges or specimen trees. 5 yr 

8 to 12 in. Sent postpaid ti 1S 
planting time. For ‘‘Evergreens’’ $ 
booklet write to address below 


20 Million Trees 


Evergreen seedlings and trans 
plants. Fruit and shade trees 
tor Catalogue 


MUSSER FORESTS, inc., 





SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


for COMFORTABLE and SAFE seating for 
CHURCHES—SCHOOLS—INSTITUTIONS 
100% COMPACT 
Fold down to 1%” thin 
EASY TO SET UP—EASY TO FOLD 


Buy Clarin chairs with confidence—the 
25 years of folding chair experience 


write CLARIN MFG. CO. 
4640 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO 44, ILL, 


Write for folder 7—\ Dept. P-3 


result of 











Sy sah ag 


~[intinsitehona 





Marcu, 1949 
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AS WE PULL 
the ends of this issue together, a 
news item we read the other day 
comes to mind. It told how two 
European newsmen who work in 
New York plan to start an “‘inter- 
national good-news service.” They 
visualize a global network of 
“good-news correspondents” and 
the regular distribution of news 
which will “chronicle the con- 
structive.” It was no trouble at 
all, they say, to fill an eight-page 
trial release with things that ac- 
centuate the positive. Selection 
posed the only “It’s 
much easier to select bad things 


problem 
to dramatize.” they observed 
“They happen with a bang 
things grow.’ 


Good 


JUST HOW, 
we're wondering, would these 64 
pages score on the good-news— 
bad-news scale—not that that is 
by any means our yardstick. Well, 
take the article Report 
from Haifa, Israel. Column upon 


column of most of it re- 


Rotary 


news, 
porting violence, has poured out 
of that troubled corner of the 
earth in past months. Yet here’s 
a quiet little story which says that 
through all the bitterness and 
bloodshed “The Rotary Club was 
the only place in Haifa where 
Arabs, Jews, and British could 
meet in a friendly atmosphere.” 
And the Club goes right on meet- 
ing—with a Moslem as President, 
and a Chris- 
tian as Treasurer. The story never 
headlines. It isn’t sen- 
But it is good news, isn't 


a Jew as Secretary, 


made the 
] 


sationa 
it, that there was at least that one 
place? 


TAKE THE STILL 
Humanity Is One,’ 


It tells how the Governor General 
of India visited Delhi Rotarians 
recently and from their platform 
playing 


shorter item 


urged more cricket 


friendship, and commerce _be- 
Pakistan. Ro- 
tary, he thought, was an organiza- 


tion that understands and tries to 


tween India and 


promote the oneness of humanity 
On his ld tour (page 
31) Rotary’s Presid Angus $ 


Mitchell, stopped in this 


recent wor! 


great 


64 


subcontinent, and a high point of 


his visit was a conference with 
the Rotary District Governors of 
Burma, India, and Pakistan. Keen 
fellows they are, he says, and, de 
differences of nationality 
and religion, they all got on 
splendidly, of course 
thing in their minds was what the 
85 Clubs and 3.600 Rotarians of 
their region are 
the India-Pakistan gap and how 
much more they will vet 


spite 


The one big 


doing to bridge 


od ae 


No. 7 Little Stories 


of Service above Self 


It’s fine, when the going is rough, 
to have friends and neighbors drop 
in and ask: “Now what can I do to 
help?” But there are even sweeter 
words they could utter. I heard 
them sometime ago when one of our 
children became critically ill and se- 
riously upset our nerves and our 
household routines. The news was 
barely out, however, when a friend 
telephoned. “I am sending your 
dinner tonight, cooked and hot,” 
she announced. “B— will send your 
breakfast, C— your lunch, and D— 
your dinner tomorrow night. You 
just forget all about cooking until 
your little girl is safe.” Whew! 
What an angel! I've tried to re- 
member that blessed formula ever 
since—not, “Isn’t there something I 
can do?” but, rather, “Here's what 
I'm going to do!” 

—Contributed by Don Rushmere, 
u Sable Forks ew York 


will all take time, of course 
good things don’t happen wi 


bang. They 


crow 


THERE IS BAD NEWS 
aplenty in television, which 
Wayne Coy writes 
industry affected by it which doe 
not adapt itself to the ne 


and _ fast-mushrooming 


about, for any 


medl 
There’s troubling new fol 
ple with big steamships anywa 
in Roy L 
that the 


longer adequate. But there is only 


Pe pperburg s 
Panama Canal l no 
unqualified happiness in the in- 
telligence that New York City 
a great place for a Convention 
(pages 16-24) and that it’s reads 
for Rotary’s 40th annual one June 


12-16. Well, we 


ll carry this good 


bad news survey no further and 
we have no conclusions to draw 
from it—save that if the bulge is 
on the constructive and the cheer- 
ful in this Magazine, it is because 
the movement itself is construc- 
tive and cheerful. Some 330,000 
men who belong to 6,600 Rotary 
Clubs in 80 lands think that’s a 
good way to try to be. 


THE THEME 
for Rotary’s coming Convention 
us mentioned is Developing 
Goodwill among Men. Goodwill 
and understanding are the world’s 
primary need today, and the first 
step toward getting them is to 


get the facts.” 


¢ 


IT’S AMAZING 
how one small cold fact can end 
hours of hot argument. For in- 
stance, you hear people saying 
that the United Nations ought to 
rise up and expel any member na- 
tion that overworks the veto and 
obstructs one good effort after an- 
small cold fact in 
this case is that expulsion of the 
obstructionist is next to impos- 
V., the widely 
ead digest published monthly by 
' International, pointed it 

in a recent issue, saying that 
hat such people forget is Article 
of the U. N. Charter. That Arti- 
le gives the General Assembly 
power to expel a nation all 
but “upon recommendation 

the Security Council.” Now, if 
nation to be expelled should 
member of the Security 
Council, it would vote on its own 
And if it be a permanent 
member, down could come anoth- 
er veto, and things would be pre- 
iselv as they were. People ought 
to know about the U. N. Charter, 
concludes Report on U.N 
Rotary’s own 


othe. The 


Report on U 


sible 


He a 


oustel 


, recom- 
booklet 


From Here On! as a source of in- 


mending 
tormation 


JUST A REMINDER 
to Rotarians of the United States 
hat March is Red Cross Month 

and that it is also the birth- 

dav month of the Camp Fire Girls 
160,000 of them, aged 7 to 18), 
who are going to celebrate it in 
program called Make Mine 


Democracy 


~gor CcbA- or 





“Inquiries from THE ROTARIAN 
and REVISTA ROTARIA 


are, without exception 
3 


productive age 


WILL YOUR NAME 
BE REMEMBERED 


Place your name and business on a GITS 
Quality Plastic Product, assuring a con- 
stant and friendly reminder of your serv- 
ices . . . an inexpensive but practical 
means of never letting them forget you. 


Gits Knife, finest steel 4-in-3 
blade, one hand operation, 
safe-locks in 5 positions for 
variety of uses—imprinting 2 
or 3 lines in gold, silver orcole 
or, Lustrous colored handles, 
Gits Razor-Nife with or withe 
out gold colored key chain, 
a razor blode with a safety 
handle, refillable, assorted 
colors, Imprinting 2 oF 
lines, Lasting reminder. 


Gits Flashlights—Yes, the 
famous unbreakable plastic 
"Mile of Light” flashlights, the 
No. 100 ‘Plastic Eye"’ 
(straight) model or the No. 
122 “Super Right Angle” 
with belt clip. Lustrous col- 
ors, stunning design, pre 
focused with nickel ploted / 
solid brass reflector. Shatter- 
proof lens. Memory-wise, the 
last word in thoughtfulness. 


Ask your favorite specialty jobberfo 
show you the /ong line of GITS Quality Plastic Producti, 
or write direct 


1 GVbS 
Nelding lorporation 
4600 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
Monufacturers of the famous Gits Flash- 
lights, Games, Sovings Bonks, Protect- 
O-Shields, Switch Plates, Etc. 


SAMPLES WHEN REQUESTED 
ON LETTERHEAD 


Reproduction of an advertisement from 
The Rotarian, prepared and placed by 
Merchandising Advertisers, Chicago, adver- 
tising agency for Gits Molding Corporation. 


THE a 
ot 


says 
Vice President 
Gits Molding Corporation 


“In reviewing our various advertising activities,” writes 
Mr. Cahill, “there has been quite a lot of discussion in 
our organization with reference to the very fine results 
that we have received from our advertising in The 
Rotarian and Revista Rotaria. 

“Because of the calibre of the men who receive these two 
publications, we consider this advertising as something 
really ‘special’. The numerous inquiries we receive as a 
result of this advertising are, without exception, produc- 
tive of results. 

“If all companies who have merchandise or services for 
sale knew what we know about the results realized from 
advertising in The Rotarian and Revista Rotaria, they 
certainly would force you, somehow or other, to add a 
considerable number of pages to your very fine publi- 
cations.” 

* * * 
The Rotarian reaches key executives (net paid circulation 
now over 265,000) ... men who buy or influence buying 
for their businesses, their homes, and their communities. 

Revista Rotaria, printed in Spanish, has a circulation of 
some 28,000, reaching leading manufacturers, importers, 
distributors, and government officials in the 21 countries 
of Latin America. 

Interesting facts and figures about these two publica- 
tions and their top ranking executive audiences are avail- 
able for the asking. Just drop us a line . . . no obligation. 


® < 
COMMUNITY 
aes Pes 18 FS Ts 


* ” 
Chicago 1, Illinois 








Scene from Alcoa Technicolor film “Unfinished 
Rainbows”, with Mary Field as Miss Moses, 
John Hamilton as Matthew Griswold, and Matty 
Roubert as Arthur V. Davis. Available on re- 
quest for your church, school, or organization. 
Address 1787 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


This woman saw a bargain=— when Aluminum was $2 a pound 


It happened 55 years ago in Erie, 
Pennsylvania. The eager young man 
was one of the first members of our 
family—our first salesman. He was 
trying to sell the idea of aluminum tea 
kettles to Matthew Griswold, a manu- 
facturer of iron cooking utensils. 

“But your aluminum costs two 
dollars a pound!” said Mr. Griswold. 
“Why should anyone want...” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Griswold,” said 
his secretary, “but I think aluminum 
kettles would be wonderful. So light, 
and clean-looking”’. Her enthusiasm 
was catching . .. this woman who 
saw a bargain in aluminum, at two 
dollars a pound! 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF 


Result: Griswold Manufacturing 
Company ordered 2,000 aluminum 
kettles. Our salesman returned to 
Pittsburgh with the news, and the 
litle factory that was to become 
Aluminum Company of America 
went into production on an alumi- 
num article. 

Of all of the important things that 
happened after that, it seems to us 
the most important is the reduction 
in the price of aluminum. From two 
dollars a pound in the ‘nineties, to 
twenty cents a pound in 1939, to 
sixteen cents today. Because of the 
way it was done... 

For, in producing this cheaper 


product, all of us have become better 
off. Our business has increased 
steadily. The size of the Alcoa family 
has nearly doubled since 1939. Our 
plants and the tools we work with 
have become more efficient. 

That price reduction was accom- 
plished by the hard work of all of 
us: in the plants, the research labora- 
tories, the sales offices; by laborers 
and machinists, executives and engi- 
neers, who know that our jobs and 
our future depend upon Americans 
continuing to buy our product in a 
free American market . . . upon 
American women, knowing alumi- 
num bargains when they see them. 


[ALCOA 





unum (Coppers of ow 


To know other stories of the Alcoa family and the growth of aluminum's usefulness to you, write for free copy of ‘Aluminum — Its Story,’ 1787 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





